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TENNESSEE SCHOOLS 
ARE ON THE UPGRADE 


Teachers, Superintendents, Board Members and Business Men, all 
have obligations to hold our recent gains. As Distributors of Edu- 


cational Materials, we strive to serve the Schools of Tennessee. 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS COMPANY HIGHLAND PRODUCTS COMPANY 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


You are cordially invited 
to attend 
The T. E. A. Meeting 
March 27th and 28th 
and visit 
Our Exhibit of School Supplies 
at our store, 158 Second Ave. N. 
Nashville Products Co. 


Nashoille, Tennessee 
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The picturesque Old West is typical of the adventurous pioneers of yes- 
terday. Tomorrow’s pioneers are in your classes preparing themselves to 
‘ts meet the challenge of new frontiers that have been but partially explored. 


14 Your classes will be an interesting adventure with the McCormick-Mathers 
English Program which is designed to meet needs of modern technol- 
ogy demanding mastery of English for accurate and logical thinking. 


Grade School 
The INDIVIDUAL CORRECTIVE EXERCISES FOR ELEMENTARY ENGLISH are 
designed for young explorers in their early adventures in learning the 
correct use of the English language. 


Junior High School 
The PLAIN ENGLISH EXERCISES and the PLAIN ENGLISH HANDBOOK are loyal 
partners on the trails to the complete mastery of fundamental grammar 
and correct English usage. 


High School 
The ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH — LABORATORY METHOD will yield great rewards 
in the quest for poise and confidence in expression. Short review courses 
are provided in the PLAIN ENGLISH REVIEWS. 





Write for price catalog describing other books 


ee 


The MM cCormick- — Mathers ‘Lblishing Company 


ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
Wichita Columbus * Los Angeles > New York Portland 
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JUST ADOPTED BY TENNESSEE 
Gor High School French Classes 


This series is widely used, not only in the United States, but throughout Canada and England. Each 
book contains ample reading material as well as a great variety of exercises for developing 
conversational French and grammar. Phonograph records are available for supplementary use. 


Cours Elementaire de Francais 


$1.00 


Cours Moyen de Francais — Part | 


Cours Moyen de Francais — Part 2 
$1.56 


Gor High School Englith Literature Classes 


The Comparative Classics—Appropriate modern works of recognized excellence placed side by 
side with an older classic as a new approach to stimulate interest in the appreciation of good 


literature. 
IDYLLS OF THE KING — THE KING'S HENCHMAN — 
Ward and Bernard........ .. $1.06 
JULIUS CAESAR — ELIZABETH THE QUEEN — Hard- 
_ BSS era Ce ere error a rere ree $ .96 
ROMEO AND JULIET — CYRANO DE BERGERAC — 
Hoffman and Doyle.. . ; $1.06 


MACBETH — THE EMPEROR JONES — Hoydrick . 
May .. $9 


NOBLE. oul NOBLE 


72 Fifth Avenue, 








COMPARATIVE TRAGEDIES — OLD AND NEW — Hard- 


eee ; rae, | 
COMPARATIVE COMEDIES — PRESENT AND PAST — 
Keyes ..... . . $1.06 
COMPARATIVE ESSAYS — PRESENT AND PAST — 
Read . ; , . $1.06 


MILTON'S MINOR POEMS — MODERN AND wee x 
DIVE CONOR == WHOM, «5 so vnclcctemerssecceanees 72 


PUBLISHERS, INC. 


new York II, N. Y. 











ApopTep BUSINESS BOooKs 
IN TENNESSEE 


The state of Tennessee has recently adopt- 
ed the business textbooks listed in the column 
at the right for a period of five years. South- 
Western Publishing Company specializes in 
business and economic textbooks. Each one is 
these books adopted is popular and widely 
used throughout the United States. Some 
of them are new editions of books previously 
adopted in Tennessee and are up to date in 
every detail. Any committee that is formed 
for the selection of these textbooks will be 
gladly furnished samples. 


SOuTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


201 West Fourth St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING, Nineteenth Edition, by Carlson, Forkner, 
and Prickett 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Fourth Edition, by 
Lessenberry 

APPLIED BUSINESS LAW, by Pomery and Fisk 

FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING, Fourth Edition, by 
Walters and Wingate 

APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, Fourth Edition, 
by Curry and Rice 

GENERAL BUSINESS, Fifth Edition, by Crabbe and 
Salsgiver 

APPLIED ECONOMICS, Third Edition, by Dodd 

ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY, Third Edition, by Sta- 
ples and York 

SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE, Third Edition, 
by Loso and Agnew 


SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES, by 
Whitmore and Wanous 
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WELCOMES 
, B= TENNESSEE TEACHERS 


When you visit Nashville during the 
conventions or on quick week-end trips 

. come in, shop around and see 
the array of ready-to-wear, sportswear 
and millinery . . . for whatever your 
budget may be . . . whatever your 
tastes and needs may require, you'll 
find a complete selection of smart 
fashions and pleasant shopping sur- 
roundings awaiting you at Gus Mayer 


Co., Ltd. 





ee 
MN aRIAN (ror [ress 


A study in classic simplicity . . . un- 
cluttered lines emphasized with smart 





stitching . . . and a touch of gaiety .. . 
tiny jeweled theater masks for studs. 
In sizes 12 to 44... . black, navy, aqua, 


$17.95 


Exclusive at Gus Mayer 


rose and blue. 





e 8 SEVEN TWELVE CHURCH 
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Welcome Tennessee 
Teachers! Come 
ride the South’s 
first post-war 


escalators! 














An apple-getter if there ever 
was one! 





Eve Carver classic 4° i 


10.95 


Yes! You'll be the one they bring the apples Vis 
ee ~ = | i ——~— 

to! You're sure to find the color most be- \ 

coming to you from the seven delicious \ 


shades! Beige, violet, navy, aqua, \ 

rose, and portrait bluc \ 

And the style, you know, is universally 

hecoming! Smart blouse-top with won- 

derful yoke-action back, tab pockets, and F 

te cluster buttons! Pb skirt for It’s a wonderful buy! 

graceful fit. Made of “Sheer-top,” a luxury Sacony Palm Beach Suit 
) 


rayon fabric! Sises 12 to 20 and 38 to 42. 


22.50 


The school set likes their teachers to LOOK smart as well as 
BE smart! And there is nothing smarter than this hip-snipping. 
waist-whittling suit with that individual touch that marks it 

as a Sacony suit! Long jacket featuring peak lapels, patch 
pockets, and sporting three jaunty buttons! Gored skirt with 
big box pleat in front! Made of Palm Beach cloth that abso- 


Atan A lutely SHUNS wrinkles! Harveys has it in white. 
black, gray, light blue, honeysuckle, brown, in sizes 10 to 20. 
HARVEYS SECOND FLOOR, MAIN BUILDING 


HARVEYS SECOND FLOOR, MAIN BUILDING 
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The A Question Box 
Report 
OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION ON 
PUBLISHED IN THE INTEREST OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 
409 SEVENTH AVENUE, NORTH, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Taare hi ARITHMETIC 
Editorial Comment 7 for 
Tennessee Youth Guide TENNESSEE STATE PLANNING COMMITTEE 11 ‘ 
How Schools Work with Other Agencies SEAY 13 YOUNG 
Little Things About Teaching... .. KRACKE 15 
An Interesting and Challenging Field of Education KEEFE 16 AMERICA 
A Dual English Project CLARK 17 
Remedial Reading in the High School DOVE 18 
Maury County Broadcasts 20 | What has been done to 
Choral Speaking in the Intermediate Grades M’LELLAND 22 | teach meanings? 
The Art of Plain Talk ; M’CAFFERTY 23 
Radio Joins the Crusade—“‘Meet Me at Parky’s” Show 24 A wide variety of mean- 
A Program of Public Education in Tennessee DOSSETT 25 ingful experiences, vis- 
The Missing Link in Our Schools STUDEBAKER 27 ual aids, and challenges 
“Historic Madison” CHANDLER 30 to discovery are provided. 
New Federal Aid Bill Introduced 31 e 
Promising Practices in Elementary Schools 32 
They Tell Me 35 | Is the sequence of the 
_ oe “~ - - ; nanny number system shown? 
emphis Pupils Present Safety Program RAUSCHER 42 
Program—Seventy-Ninth Annual Session of T. E. A. 45 A logical, sequential 
Program of Sections 46 course is worked out in 
General Session Speakers 57 which continuous atten- 
Sectional Speakers 61 tion is given to relation- 
Teachers’ Bookshelf 80 ships. 
s 
A. D. Hout saesiontene ae in Chief Wricut W. Roca sei Knoxville W hat about review? 
F. E. Bass Asst. Editor and Adv. Mgr. Third District Review is never monoto- 
N.C oo mo rept “fan vested be eas nous for new material 
D. S. BURLESON Johnson City V. G. HAWKINS Gallatin is skillfully interwoven 
Enoch L. MITCHELL . Memphis Fifth District ; ‘ : : 
ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES stin Tle with old in a rich, varied, 
é & fee Ran Sage Nashville ma, ea Sixth Distriet sida and interesting program 
National Representative Seventh District of review and testing 
googie STRAT premge  E  iioitia bing eget tne 
MEMBERS OF ADMINISTRATIVE sisi sa District gt eit ae 
COUNCIL a a aaa imuiainiie ings and skills. 
Baxter E. om Murfreesboro J. M. Smit wane —— Memphis D B 
Roy E. io” esa Jefferson City MARSHALL ie sans Chattanooga aa 
When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 2126 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago 16, Il. 
Volume XIV Number 7 Represented by 
Cecil R. James 





Published monthly except June, July, and August. Entered as second-class matter at the | 
Post office at Nashville, Tennessee, under Act of August 24, 1912. Accepted for mailing at 
special rate of postage provided for by Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized | 
August 31, 1923. Membership dues, which include JournaL, $2.00 a year. Subscription to 
nonmembers, $1.00 a year. Per copy, 15 cents. 
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Greenfield, Tennessee 














Officially Listed 
By Tennessee Textbook Authority 


For Use in Tennessee Schools 


Stoddard, Bailey & Lewis—ENGLISH 


Elementary Texts—Grades Three to Eight 
Junior English, Books One, Two, and Three 
Senior English, First Course 


Beattie et al. THE AMERICAN SINGER, Book One (Teacher's Ed.) 
Books Two, Three, Four, Five, and Six 


Brownell et al. HEALTH OF OUR NATION: Fit and Ready (Book 3) 
Safe and Sound (Book 4) 


Hale and Hearty (Book 5) 
Active and Alert (Book 6) 
Living and Doing (Book 7) 
Training for Living (Book 8) 


Buckley et al. ROAD TO SAFETY, Enlarged and Revised: 
Away We Go (A) 
Happy Times (B) 
In Storm and Sunshine (C) 
In Town and Country (D) 
Here and There (E) 


Carpenter. OUR LITTLE NEIGHBORS AT WORK AND PLAY 
Webster. ELEMENTARY DICTIONARY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Barnes et al. THE REALM OF READING—Doorways and Trails 
Foresman. SONGS AND PICTURES—Fifth Book—For Grades 7 to 9 
Capen. ACROSS THE AGES 
Hunter and Whitman. PROBLEMS IN GENERAL SCIENCE 
Milne-Downey—FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA 
NEW SECOND COURSE IN ALGEBRA 
COMBINED COURSE IN ALGEBRA 
Pearson et al. LATIN | and LATIN Il 
Van Tuyl. MATHEMATICS AT WORK 
WEBSTER'S STUDENT DICTIONARY 
Wheat and Fitzpatrick—HEALTH AND BODY BUILDING 
Wirth. THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICA 


Workbooks, teacher's manuals, and keys available where needed 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


300 Pike Street Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Eritorial Comment .. . 


EDUCATIONAL PHENOMENON OF 1947 

It was unbelievable! 

In one day both House and Senate, without a 
dissenting vote, passed the General Education Bill 
on third and final reading. 

The measure increased state school appropria- 
tions $16,000,000 annually. It almost doubled state 
funds for elementary and high schools. It gave 
higher education the biggest boost in history. It 
upped appropriations for transportation, health, 
vocational education, and supervision proportion- 
ately. It gave all teachers a $300 annual salary 
increase; it gave some twice that much. It made 
a nine-month elementary school term mandatory 
in every county. It provided sick leave pay for 
teachers. It gave schools almost six times as much 
money as they received from the state a brief dec- 
ade ago. 

It was truly unbelievable that such a measure 
should be passed by the Seventy-Fifth General 
Assembly without a dissenting vote! 

Thanks to Everybody 

To all those who aided in bringing about this 
phenomenon we express our deepest gratitude: 

To Governor Jim McCord, who had a great vision 
for the schools of Tennessee; 

To members of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, who prepared the legislation which would give 
substance to the governor’s vision; 

To C. H. Moore and his members of the T. E. A. 
Legislative Committee who assisted the State De- 
partment in preparing the legislation; 

To members of the Seventy-Fifth General As- 
sembly who had the courage to enact the legislation 
into law; 

To the press, whose news, editorial, and feature 
columns for months eloquently told the story of 
Tennessee’s educational plight; 

To the radio, which generously gave its time and 
its talent to promote the cause; 

To the Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, American Legion, Farm Bureau, County Judges 
Association, Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, Tennessee Community Services Council, Ten- 
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nessee Federation of Women’s Clubs, and the other 
organizations and individuals who worked tirelessly 
to arouse public support for school improvement; 

To every teacher, school administrator, and local 
education association who took part in Tennessee’s 
great educational crusade. 


Teachers on the Spot 


After June 1, the housewife who pays an extra 
penny for a quart of milk, the worker who pays an 
extra dollar for a suit of clothes, the farmer who 
pays an extra thirty dollars for an automobile, the 
manufacturer who pays an extra thousand dollars 
for a piece of machinery—all of these and others 
will be asking, “Are they worth it?” They will 
be referring to the two-cent retail sales tax and to 
the schools and teachers who will be receiving its 
major benefits. Thousands of people who never 
before paid a direct tax will become taxpayers, and 
overnight they will acquire a wholesome interest 
in the benefits they are receiving from their tax 
dollar. 


Never before have the schools and teachers of 
Tennessee been subjected to the exacting scrutiny 
which will be given them during the next two 
years. How well we measure up will determine 
whether we shall maintain in years to come the 
magnificent support which our governor, our legis- 
lature, and our public have given us in the good 
year 1947. 


S. 472 


“Our new federal aid bill is in the hopper.” 

This chant has been so oft repeated that from 
many a seasoned pedagogue it will bring no more 
than a knowing smile or a casual raising of the 
eyebrow. The introduction of “our new federal 
aid bill” has become a ritual religiously performed 
by each new Congress. But this time something 
new has been added. 


Never before have people throughout the nation 
been so genuinely aroused over the condition of 
their schools. Almost too late, they have realized 


a 








SEE FOR YOURSELF 


how Greyhound reaches the beauty spots of ALL AMERICA 


Only Greyhound, of all transportation systems, can take you to and 
through every one of the 48 States, to nearly all the great cities 
of the U. S. A. and Canada, and to thousands of smaller cities, towns 
and communities. 

Following the most interesting of America’s great highways, Greyhound 
buses reveal the Nation’s beauty spots, its national playgrounds and 
historic areas—close-up, intimately. And ticket cost is lower than the 
expense of driving even a small private car! 

So that you can see for yourself, a fascinating full-color map, pictur- 
ing more than a hundred of the Nation’s most beautiful places, 
has been prepared just for you. It’s free—simply mail the coupon. 








Fill in and mail this coupon to: GREYHOUND HIGHWAY 
TOURS, 2600 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING, CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS... for your free copy of the 18 x 24 inch full-color 


- | 
| 
| 
| “Picture Map of America”. 
GREYHOUN D | 
! 
| 
| 
| 
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the seriousness of the educational crisis, and they 
are determined to do something about it. 


State legislatures all over the nation are giving 
the same serious consideration to school problems 
that our legislature has given. Many of them will 
do as much for their schools as our own great legis- 
lature has done. Some will do more. But this will 
not be enough. 


Even with the teacher salary increases the legis- 
latures of Tennessee and other states may provide, 
teaching will remain the lowest paid profession in 
the nation. To do the job of education as it should 
be done will require the combined efforts of our 
local, state, and national governments. 


The same public concern for schools which 
brought the enactment of the General Education 
Bill of 1947 by the Seventy-Fifth General Assembly 
of Tennessee will bring enactment of S. 472 by the 
Eightieth Congress of the United States. 





ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Our annual convention on March 27, 28 will give 
us just the excuse we need for celebrating our 


recent legislative victory. With the prospect of a 
substantial salary increase next year, you will be 
well justified in extending your credit for the pur- 
chase of a new spring bonnet and a round trip ticket 
to Nashville. 

For your attendance you will be rewarded with 
the finest array of guest speakers who have ever 
swayed our conventionnaires. Wilson Mount re- 
ports the All-State Music Festival will be “out of 
this world.” Breakfasts, luncheons, and dinners by 
the dozens will be available for your gastronomical 
delight. And the Nashville merchants will have a 
dazzling assortment of merchandise which may help 
you solve the baffling problem, “What am I going 
to do with my raise?” 

Make your hotel reservations now. 








GOVERNOR McCORD SIGNS THE GENERAL EDUCATION BILL OF 1947 


From left to right: J. M. Hatfield, Chairman, House Education Committee; James L. Bomar, Chairman; Senate Educa- 
tion Committee; George Benton, Speaker of Senate; E. A. Bird, teacher of Marion County and Secretary, House Edu- 
cation Committee; Frank Bass, T. E. A.; Andy Holt, Executive Secretary, T. E. A.; Burgin E. Dossett, Commissioner of 
Education; C. S. Carney, Floor Leader, House of Representatives; Buford Lewallen, Speaker, House of Representatives; 
Harry Phillips, Assistant Attorney-General, who wrote the bill; and Willard Hagan, Senate Floor Leader. 
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Ep1tTor’s Note: This excellent article 
and accompanying illustrations are tak- 
en from a pamphlet by the same title 
which was recently prepared by a com- 
mittee of the Tennessee State Planning 
Commission as “one phase in the devel- 
opment of a youth conservation pro- 
gram for Tennessee.” Lee Thomas, 
committee chairman, tells us that cop- 
ies of the attractive pamphlet may be 
obtained, without charge, from the 
Tennessee State Planning Commission, 
432 Sixth Avenue, North, Nashville 3, 
Tennessee. 


THE GAME OF LIFE 
Know the Rules! Play the Game! 


No one can avoid playing the 
game of life. It is one game ev- 
erybody must play from birth to 
death. Like other games, the 
game of life has its rules, many 
of which are laws of the state. 


Tonnessee i 
YO % iT } : 
GUIDE 


t 





Whether you succeed or fail de- 
pends on how good a sportsman 
you are. No true sportsman 
breaks the rules. It is smart to 
know the rules and’ sporting to 
observe them. 

The following rules apply par- 
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ticularly to minors. In our state, 
a minor is defined as a person, boy 
or girl, under the age of twenty- 
one years. If you are under 
twenty-one, in the eyes of the law 
you are a minor and are, there- 
fore, liable if you break any one 
of the rules below. 


Rules of the Game for Minors 


RuLE 1. Between the ages of seven 
and sixteen, or until you have complet- 
ed the eighth grade, you are required 
to attend school, and your parents are 
responsible for your attendance. So, 
don’t break the rule yourself or cause 
your parents to break it. It is not 
sporting to play hookey, and there are 
punishments for truancy. 


























Rute 2. If you are under fourteen 
years of age, it is unlawful for any per- 
son to employ you in a mill, factory, 
workshop, cannery, laundry, telegraph 
or telephone office, or to deliver mer- 
chandise or messages, or to perform 
any other services whatever which in- 
terfere with your attendance at school; 
and if you are under sixteen years of 
age, you must have a permit from your 
superintendent of schools in order to 
work at a job. If you are under six- 
teen years of age, there are certain 
designated jobs that you cannot law- 
fully hold, and you cannot work at any 
job in excess of fifty hours in any one 
week or ten and one-half hours a day. 
If these rules are violated, your par- 
ents, your employer, and yourself may 
suffer. 

Rute 3. You must have a driver’s 
license to drive a motor vehicle; and, 
so long as you are a minor, your par- 
ents may be responsible for any acci- 
dent or injury caused by you while 
driving. Unless you have a license, 
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your parents’ insurance may not pro- 
tect you or them. You may obtain a 
license when you are sixteen, and for 
special purposes a limited license when 
you are fourteen. In some cities you 
should have a license for a bicycle if 
you own one. 

Rute 4. Reckless driving, excessive 
speed, and violation of the rules of the 
road are forbidden by state law and 
municipal ordinances; and violations 
are a menace to you and those in your 
car, to other motorists, and to pedes- 
trians. You should know the rules and 
observe them. It is poor sportsman- 
ship to violate them. 

Rute 5. Do not try to get on or off of 
a bus or streetcar or other vehicle while 
it is moving; and, when riding a bicy- 
cle, do not hold on to a moving vehicle. 
By so doing you break the rules and 
take a chance on serious injury. It is 
never sporting to take an unnecessary 
chance. 

Rute 6. Schools must necessarily 
have some rules and_ regulations. 
These differ from county to county, but, 
in general, as a good sport you will 
take pride in observing them. In par- 
ticular, you will not want to destroy 
school or other public property or de- 
face it with carvings or markings. In 
your athletic games you do not want a 
“foul” called by the referee, and the 
teachers are the referees at school. You 
will want to obey them. 












Rute 7. In parks, playgrounds, and 
other public places, regulations are 
necessary in order that you may get 
the most pleasure out of your visit 
without interfering with the rights and 
pleasure of others. You should, there- 
fore, comply with all signs, notices, and 
instructions, and with the directions 
and requests of those in charge. 

Rute 8. If you break out a window 
light or otherwise damage the property 
of another, you are committing what 
the law calls a “trespass.” A good 
sport will always be careful of the 
property of others; and if you unin- 
tentionally damage it, you will not run 
away, but will report the damage and 
face the consequences. 








Rute 9. No minor may lawfully play 
billiards, pool, or cards in a pool room 
or other public place or be present 
where such games are played. If the 
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proprietor permits you to do so, he 
breaks the law and you break the rules. 

Rute 10. No minor may go to a sa- 
loon or other public place where alco- 
holic beverages are sold; and the own- 
er or operator of a saloon or establish- 
ment, if he sells liquor to a minor or 
employs a minor in his place of busi- 
ness, is violating the law. It is not 
sporting for you to break the rule or to 
ask the proprietor to break the rule. 

Rute 11. It is unlawful to sell or 
furnish cigarettes to any person under 
eighteen. 

RULE 12. It is unlawful to sell or 
give a minor any firearm or other 
weapon, except a gun for hunting; and 
all persons, adults as well as minors, 
are forbidden to go armed with pistols 
or other dangerous weapons. 

RULE 13. You break the law when- 
ever you possess an obscene or vulgar 
book or picture or show them around 
= he or school among your com- 
rades. 


you will not have the satisfaction of 
being called a good sport. 


If You Are a Good Sport 


1. Don’t play hookey. 

2. Don’t hang around pool rooms. 

3. Don’t visit taverns, clubs, or places 
where intoxicating liquor is sold. 

4. Don’t drink alcoholic beverages. 

5. Don’t smoke—either in public or 
private. Leave that for the time when 
you are no longer a minor. 

6. Don’t take a dare to break any 
rule of the game. 

7. Don’t dare anyone else to break a 
rule of the game. 

8. Don’t try to earn a name for be- 
ing tough. 

9. Don’t turn false fire alarms. 

10. Don’t hang on to autos or trucks 
while riding your bike. 

11. Don’t hook rides on the back of 
streetcars, trucks, etc. 

12. Don’t borrow an automobile for 
a joy ride. 
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Some Unwritten Rules 


Above are the principal rules 
for minors based on state laws; 
but, of course, there are many 
“unwritten laws” which every 
good sport. observes. Most of 
these are just good common sense 
based on the courtesy and consid- 
eration due others. 


Here are some of the rules ev- 
ery good sport will observe: 


1. Protect the property rights of 
others. ; 

2. Treat elders with respect. 

3. Strive always to do your best, 
whether in the school, on the athletic 
field, in the home, or wherever you 
may be. 

4. Never “bully” boys or girls young- 
er than you are. 

5. Remember, younger children may 
look to you as their guide. Set them 
a good example. 

6. Never be afraid to ask advice. 
Remember your father and mother, 
your teachers, all the adults with 
whom you come in contact have had a 
lot of experience, and you can benefit 
by it if you will. 

7. Seek the help of parents and 
teachers in planning social activities, 
such as class dances, hikes, picnics. 

8. Don’t be afraid to have fun—to 
play hard—but never at the expense 
of others or injury to others. 

9. Though it may sometimes be ex- 
citing to take a chance and you may 
have a momentary thrill, good sports- 
manship consists, not in avoiding the 
calling of a foul, but in observing the 
rules. Even if you do not get caught, 


13. Don’t forget that the rules of the 
game are made for the protection of 
everyone. 

14. Don’t forget that YOU are a 
player in THE GREAT GAME OF 
LIFE 











FOR TEACHING FACTS . « « 


ge the Harlow Battery Achievement 
Teste, Grades 1 through 3. hey are 
statistically reliable and valid -- 
easy to administer and score. 
These Harlow tests cover the basal 
material common to modern courses of 
and textebooks. They are in 


etudy 
addition to the more than Harlow 
workbooks -- many fit your texts. 

All questions in Harlow tests have 
been validated subjectively by compet- 
ent teachers and conform to standard 
word lists. Write for your free test 
and workbook catalogs. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY 2, 0) 
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Think of Strobel's 
When You Hear Music 
Music - Instruments - Accessories 
STROBEL‘'S 


The House Musical 
29 Arcade 
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By MAURICE F. SEAY* 


Here are guides to cooperative com- 
munity action based on experiences of 
many schools in many states. You 
may want to use them to check your 
own practices. Earlier articles by Dr. 
Seay told “How Schools Study Their 
Communities” and “How Schools Use 
Materials About Their Communities.” 

Working with other agencies 
makes good schools better. And 
teachers enjoy working with lead- 
ers outside the school. The school 
benefits—the agencies benefit— 
the whole community benefits. 


The school is legally responsible 
for educating our citizens. Other 
agencies also are responsible for 
important educational activities. 
And many agencies with no defi- 
nite educational programs have 
purposes in common with the 
broad purposes of the school. 


When a school works with other 
agencies, students gain interest in 
their studies. They develop social 
understanding; they find a reason 
for knowing how to read and spell 
and write and use numbers. They 
have opportunity to solve real 
problems, applying the informa- 
tion they have learned. The stu- 
dents want to learn more, and do 
learn more easily. 

The school must assume leader- 


ship in working with other agen- 
cies. It must learn what they are 





_ “Director of Bureau of School Serv- 
ice and Dean of the University, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. Courtesy of Ru- 
ral Editorial Service. 





doing, must use their services to 
broaden its own program, must 
help them make their best possi- 
ble contribution to the communi- 
ty. The school needs them; they 
need the school. 


Know Them 


Every community has agencies 
to which the people entrust some 
of their interests. Churches, li- 
braries, courts, fire departments, 
youth organizations, hospitals, 
conservation and farm-loan 
groups, service clubs, welfare 
agencies—these and many others 
serve the people and add to the 
quality of living. 

How many agencies are work- 
ing for the improvement of the 
community? Who-sponsors them? 
What are their purposes? What 
are their activities? What are 
their limitations? Where are their 
local headquarters? How are they 
organized? Who are their repre- 
sentatives? 


The community school knows 
the answers to these questions. It 
may have carried on a-survey for 
the particular purpose of getting 
the answers. It may have learned 
them through its discovery that 
the agencies, like other communi- 
ty resources, are valuable mate- 
rials of instruction. It may know 
the answers because of years of 
working with the agencies. 

There are very few published 
materials about community agen- 
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cies. The usual social studies 
texts call attention to some of the 
most widely known agencies. But 
no general description of govern- 
ment, for example, can give stu- 
dents a complete picture of their 
local government—who is in 
charge of it, whether it is good or 
bad, and why. Individual agencies 
have described themselves and 
their work, but these descriptions 
are often quite technical and in 
many cases do not include all 
phases of the agency’s program. 
There are also a few directories 
of agencies, but it would be im- 
possible to include every agency 
in every community. Besides, 
lists quickly become out of date. 
A list for even one community 
would have to be revised often. 
New agencies come in as the need 
arises—old ones disappear or 
merge with others. The commu- 
nity school does not depend upon 


‘textbooks or directories... Through 


its work with other agencies, it 
keeps informed about them, and, 
through its many educational ac- 
tivities for all age levels, it keeps 
the community informed. 


Teachers are realizing the need 
for instructional materials that 
deal with community agencies. 
At the University of Kentucky, 
the Sloan Experiment is prepar- 
ing a series of books about the 
agencies that can help students 
solve problems of food, shelter, 
and clothing. The six stories de- 
scribe a rural community, the peo- 
ple who live there, the agencies 
usually found in such a place, and 
the relationship between the agen- 
cies. The books, in mimeographed 
form, are now being tried out in 
several experimental schools and 
will be published soon. Individ- 
ual teachers and their students 
also are preparing materials about 
the agencies in their own commu- 
nities as part of their community 


study. 


Good schools become better 
when they know the other agen- 
cies in their communities. 


Use Them 


The school that knows about the 
other agencies in its community 
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knows how to make use of their 
services. 


Often the school needs the help 
of specific agencies on certain 
problems. If soil erosion is the 
problem, the school may call on 
representatives of the Forestry 
Division, Agriculture Extension, 
Vocational Agriculture, Soil Con- 
servation Service. Juvenile de- 
linquency may be the most urgent 
problem; the school can receive 
help from recreational groups, lo- 
cal government, and character- 
building agencies. Other agencies 
help with other problems. 


The community school leads in 
coordinating educational activi- 
ties of all the agencies and helps 
them avoid unwise duplication of 
services. It curbs overzealous or- 
ganizations that might otherwise 
run away with the school. At the 
same time, it is careful not to take 
over functions that belong to some 
other agency. It does not meddle. 
The basis of cooperation between 
the community school and other 
agencies is mutual understanding. 


Coordination of the activities of 
agencies frequently is carried out 
through a league or council. The 
council may start in this way: the 
younger children in a school dis- 
cuss changes they would like to 
make in their homes—‘Running 
water, new steps, clean wallpa- 
per—.” The list grows. Older 
students hold discussions, too. 
Parents grow interested. An or- 
ganization is formed to do some- 
thing about. housing in the com- 
munity. It consists of represent- 
atives from church groups, civic 
and welfare agencies, the P.-T. A., 
and the school faculty. This coun- 
cil secures the services of two 
consultants in homemaking who 
help the people form planning 
groups and action groups. Boys 
and girls organize into committees 
to go from house to house and help 
with the actual work. They clean 
back yards and vacant lots, repair 
steps and windows, paper, and 
paint. 


Or the council may already ex- 
ist. One such council consists of 
representatives from more than 
forty community organizations, 
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Safety pays. 


including church groups, lodges, 
veterans’ groups, and welfare 
agencies. Since its formation, the 
council has benefited the school 
in many ways; it has been partic- 
ularly helpful in bringing inter- 


‘racial understanding—a problem 


in this community. Leaders in 
the school have participated ac- 
tively in the work of the council. 


Good schools become better 
when they use the other agencies 
in their communities. 


Help Them 


The community school not only 
gets help from other agencies— 
it helps them. 


The school responds to the re- 
quests of agencies. For example, 
the newspaper wants a column of 
school news; the school seizes this 
learning opportunity for students, 
who begin to supply articles reg- 
ularly. The public library wants 
to expand its circulation to sur- 
rounding neighborhoods; the 
school arranges its bus schedule 
so that students can stop at the 
library on their way home to get 
books for themselves and their 
parents. A farmers’ cooperative 
needs a central location for the 
feed mill it is planning to build; 
the school provides a site on its 
grounds and the services of its 
vocational education staff. Var- 
ious groups ask for rooms for 
meetings, study, or recreation. 
The school building is kept open 
all day and in the evenings, all 


year, so that responsible groups 
can use it. 


Often the school discovers the 
need for a new agency in the com- 
munity. It may help organize a 
soil conservation district. It may 
take the lead in obtaining rural 
electrification. It may stimulate 
interest in the formulation of a 
civic club. Some community 
schools become centers for adult 
extension classes conducted by 
colleges or universities. Many 
schools house traveling libraries 
from state library departments. 


Or the school may start some 
service which the community 
needs and continue it until an 
appropriate agency or person can 
successfully take it over. A shop 
for repair of farm machinery, a 
cannery, a food exchange, a hatch- 
ery, a health clinic, a livestock 
improvement project, a Scout or- 
ganization, a moving picture the- 
ater, a community clubhouse, are 
examples of services the school 
could bring to the community. 
But while filling the immediate 
need, the school should be looking 
for and developing leadership 
which might carry on such serv- 
ices. It must always guard against 
assuming the proper functions of 
other agencies or going into busi- 
ness with students as unpaid la- 
bor. 


The teacher, with his accepted 
position of leadership in the com- 
munity, helps other agencies by 
participating in their programs. 


(Continued on page 76) 
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LITTLE THINGS ABOUT 
TEACHING 


By BUFORD KRACKE* 





Reading Miss Kracke’s article 
made us want to teach again. 
So, with permission of the author 
and Alabama School Journal, we 
offer it to you as antidote for 
those end-of-term: blues. 











Some of the little things that I 
like about teaching are the small 
episodes never written in weighty 
textbooks, never discussed in 
heavy tones at teachers’ meetings, 
and never given in professional 
courses in colleges. 

It is fun to open a schoolroom 
door in the morning and be greet- 
ed by children, especially first- 
grade children. I like to see the 
clean-scrubbed faces, starched 
blue pinafores, brief pert skirts, 
and soft gay-colored sweaters; 
hair braided in tight pigtails tied 
with crisp ribbons, curls hanging 
loose and bouncy or caught with 
a flower hair clasp; eyes, bright 
and expectant, that demand much 
from you, yes, that want kindness, 
sympathy, and a sharing of joys 
and sorrow. 

The pride of a child with new 
shoes is as great as the pride of 
a bride displaying wedding gifts. 
The sorrow of a child forced to 
wear long black stockings to 
school when all the other children 
wear socks is as tragic as the grief 
of an adult who “does not belong.” 
The fear of a child about to be 
punished is as great as the fear 
of the replacement joining the 
ranks of seasoned veterans. 

I like to go home in the after- 
noon and find wilted _short- 
stemmed flowers on my front 
porch where they have been left 
by a child as he passed by. 

I like the ingenuity of the boy 
who, when offered a dollar by his 
parents for each “A” on his report 
card, explained the situation’ to 
the teacher and tried to make an 
honest business proposition to 
give her fifty cents of each dollar 
that he collected. 


*Supervising Critic, State Teachers 
College, Florence, Alabama. Courtesy 
Rural Editorial Service. 





Moments to Enjoy 

I like the sacrifice of the child 
spending a dime that she had 
earned for what she thought was 
a bottle of perfume for the teach- 
er. She never knew, as did the 
teacher, that the label on the bot- 
tie read, “For alcoholic and smok- 
er’s breath.” 

Of the honesty of a six-year-old 
who asks, “Don’t you have but 
two dresses?” 

And the puzzlement of a small 
boy, directed to draw a ring 
around a given word on the black- 
board, when there are so many 
other words there, finally halfway 
giving up by saying, “I tell you, 
this is hardening up on me.” 

The pride of an ungainly girl 
in being chosen to play the part 
of “the sleeping princess.” 

The joy of any child when he 
first learns to write his name. 

The noise, the color, the life, the 
motion of any recess period when 
many prosaic boys and girls sud- 
denly are transformed into bat- 
tling, shrieking Indians, cowboys, 
phantom men, nurses, or house- 
keepers. There, too, is the fearful 
child who settles timidly by a tree 
trunk or a rock watching with 
eager eyes but afraid to join the 
games. 

Perhaps these are trivial things 
too small and unimportant to be 
mentioned in printed words, too 
detailed for the modern curricu- 
lum, not worthy of a frame of ref- 
erence; but these are really the 
little things to enjoy in teaching. 





“Don’t you have but two dresses?” 
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MARCH of 1866 had two full moons; 
so did January of the same year, yet 
February had none. All of which adds up 
to a phenomenon that will not occur 
igain for approximately 2,500,000 years. 
a Gn) 
EASY GROWTH IN READING, Star 
Edition, now on press, retains the famous 
stimulating content and adds new 
stories, poems, and illustrations. 
a tl 
MARCH birthday roster includes four 
presidents. Can you fill in their real 
names? “Old Hickory” ( ) was 
born on the 15th; ““The Father of Our 
Constitution” ( ) on the 16th; 


“The Veto President” ( ) on 
the 18th; and “Tippecanoe and ( ), 
too” on the 29th. 

PDL 


EXPERIENCED teachers claim division is 
the most difficult pfocess in arithmetic. 
Scientific, expert, meaningful treatment 
in ARITHMETIC WE Usk facilitates both 


teaching and learning of division. 
a ed 


IGNOBLE beginning—‘“‘Hail Columbia,” 
song of patriotism, originally was written 
for a vaudeville act. 

NA 
VALUABLE complement to the diction- 
ary isa workbook to help pupils develop 
specific dictionary skills. Have you seen 
Usine Tue Dictionary, a workbook 
for use with Tue Winston Diction- 
ARY FOR ScHOOLs or with any 
dictionary? 

wre 
LARGEST lake entirely within the U: S. 
is Lake Michigan. 

tl 
RENOWNED Bible scholar and author, 
Dr. Edgar J. Goodspeed, in his new book, 
How To Reap Tue B1Bez, shows how 
the Bible may be fascinating reading 
for laymen as well as for clergymen. 

PPA 
LITERATE Iowa—99.2% of 2% million 
population—highest rate of all states 
belongs to Iowa where tallest corn in 
the world grows to help yield an agricul- 
tural income equal to an industrial one. 

ot ed 
RAPIDLY becoming as popular as 
Lassie Come Home is the new dog 
story, Bonny’s Boy, by F. E. Rech- 
nitzer. Canine protagonist this time is 
a cocker spaniel, but the illustrations 
again are by Marguerite Kirmse. 


006-1024 Arch St 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
‘ ATLANTA DALLAS 1 
JRONTO 
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An Interesting and Challenging 
Field of Education 


By BILLIE VLIET KEEFE 


Forty thousand teachers trained 
as speech and hearing specialists 
are needed in the United States 
to help the two million eight hun- 
dred thousand persons suffering 
from speech disorders. These 
people represent the nation’s larg- 
est handicapped group—and the 
most neglected. The figures do 
not include those children who are 
eligible for training and educa- 
tion in the state schools for the 
deaf. 


School superintendents in Ten- 
nessee, recognizing the great need 
for specialized teaching for chil- 
dren with speech handicaps, are 
requesting trained teachers in this 
field. The Tenngssee Society for 
Crippled Children and Disabled 
Adults, through the Registry of 
the National Society, is endeavor- 
ing to fill positions now available. 


Last September a specialist was 
secured for both the Knoxville 
city schools and the Chattanooga 
city schools. Superintendent 
Lawrence Derthick of Chattanoo- 
ga told his board: “The program 
so far demonstrates the degree of 
needs of the children and the re- 
sults which it is possible to achieve 
with trained leadership. It is 
shocking,” he said, “to think that 
we lack the resources to meet the 
needs adequately which could 
otherwise be cared for with in- 
spiring results. By this means 
children are happily adjusted to 
their surroundings now and saved 
years of future heartache caused 
by economic and social maladjust- 
ment.” Mr. Derthick continued 
in a statement to the public that 
the Board of Education of the 
Chattanooga Schools hopes in the 
future that it will be possible for 





Personally Conducted 
SUMMER TOURS 
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Reduced rates to organizers 
WRITE FOR FOLDER 








James A, Dasher, Valdosta, Ga. 
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a number of trained instructors in 
this work to be added to the 
schools’ staff. 


The problem of securing prop- 
erly trained teachers for these 
positions and other positions is 
one for the Tennessee Society. 
We have been told by the Ameri- 
can Speech Correction Association 
that there are about only eight 
hundred specialists available. In 
the light of this information, we 
have but two courses to follow: 


1. The Tennessee Society and 
all teachers, parents, and persons 


interested in speech and hearing 
rehabilitation must urge and in- 
sist that an adequate and recog- 
nized training program for teach- 
ers in this field be established in 
Tennessee. 

2. Until the above teacher train- 
ing program is finally realized in 
Tennessee, those teachers who are 
interested in speech and hearing 
work should take advantage of 
scholarships offered by the Ten- 
nessee Society in universities and 
colleges with such training cen- 
ters in the North. 


Teachers who wish more infor- 
mation concerning these scholar- 
ships and concerning this profes- 
sion may write to the Tennessee 
Society headquarters located at 
216 Vendome Building, Nashville. 





Individual testing for hearing. 
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A DUAL ENGLISH PROJECT 


By SARA REEVES and KATHERINE CLARK* 


Teachers often wonder how to 
plan a program of work for the 
study of grammar when some 
students have a thorough knowl- 
edge of the subject, while others 
are so very poorly prepared that 
they are like the boy who, when 
asked to change the sentence, 
“The horse jumped the fence,” 
from active to passive voice re- 
plied proudly, “The fence jumped 
the horse.” 

This problem was solved satis- 
factorily in a unit worked out 
jointly by the teacher of third- 


year high-school English and the: 


librarian of Central High School, 
Murfreesboro, last year. 

The third year of English at 
Murfreesboro High School is de- 
voted primarily to the study of 
American literature. However, 
the teacher, believing that a sound 
knowledge of their mother tongue 
is an essential for high-school 
students, planned eight weeks of 
work in reviewing the mechanics 
of English. The textbook used 
was “High School Handbook of 
Composition,” by Woolley, Scott, 
and Tressler. Pages one to one 
hundred forty-two were studied; 
the latter half of the book is in- 
cluded in the course of study of 
the senior year. 

In planning the unit of work, 
the teacher realized that in order 
to meet the varied needs of the 
students there was a need for 
varying amounts of time to be 
spent with individual students. 
Consequently a cooperative proj- 
ect between the English teacher 
and the librarian resulted in a 
very successful period of work as 
far as the students, librarian, and 
the teacher were concerned. 

The unit was introduced by giv- 
ing a diagnostic grammar test to 
the one hundred juniors. Stu- 
dents who made eighty-five or 
above on this test were allowed 
to report to the library at the reg- 
ular class period on three days a 
week and were given the privilege 





*Miss Reeves teaches English at Cen- 
tral High School, Murfreesboro. Miss 
Clark is librarian at State College, 
Murfreesboro. 


of doing original work on compil- 
ing a paper on any subject which 
they chose. Those students who 
made below eighty-five on the 
diagnostic test remained in the 
classroom on the stated days and 
did intensive work on solving 
their individual problems in gram- 
mar. This work was outlined, not 
as punishment, but as an oppor- 
tunity for individualized work 
with the assistance of the teacher 
on specific problems. The reduced 
number of pupils gave the teacher 
additional time for personal work 
with the remaining students. 

Three phases of work were 
stressed—namely, parts of speech, 
sentence structure, and punctua- 
tion. The teacher very carefully 
worked out the unit so that the 
subjects were introduced and 
studied first on days the entire 
group assembled. The exercises 
in the handbook were used on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days. Tuesdays and Thursdays 
were drill days for students who 
were in class five days a week. 
On these days, additional exer- 
cises similar to the ones in the 
handbook were used to emphasize 
work in the problems which the 
weaker students did not under- 
stand. 

Some of these students became 
so concerned about this weakness 
in the use of their mother tongue 
that they asked for additional 
help. The teacher asked the best- 
prepared students to arrange to 
give one of their free periods each 
day to studying with the weaker 
students. These worked in pairs 
at school under the supervision of 
the librarian. The teacher stayed 
after school to give help to those 
who did not have a free period 
when student aid was available. 
In this way, special drill and help 
was given on the basis of individ- 
ual needs. 

The first day on which the stu- 
dents came to the library, the li- 
brarian met with them in a con- 
ference room for an informal dis- 
cussion of their interests and the 
use of various library facilities in 
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developing a paper on the selected 
topics. Each person chose a dif- 
ferent subject, but all were intro- 
duced to the various reference fa- 
cilities of the library, such as 
Reader’s Guide to Periodical Lit- 
erature, Dictionary of American 
Biography, Card Catalog, Pam- 
phlet File, and Current Biogra- 
phy. Then the students, follow- 
ing an interest of their own, com- 
piled a research paper which did 
credit to their ability to collect 
material, take notes, outline, com- 
pile a bibliography, and finally . 
write a paper. The students also 
showed remarkable ability in do- 
ing an independent piece of work, 
as they were left entirely to choose 
for themselves the amount of time 
which would be spent on each 
phase of the project. Many read 
entire biographies, novels, maga- 
zine articles, encyclopedia articles, 
as well as references in various 
types of books. 

A few illustrations will serve to 
explain the nature of the themes. 
One student interested in music 
read a biography of George Gersh- 
win, in addition to periodical ar- 
ticles and interpretative criticisms 
and comments on her favorite 
composer. The result was an ex- 
cellent theme on the musician. A 
boy whose family planned soon 
to build a new home compiled 
excellent plans, suggestions for 
color scheme, and, in fact, an en- 
tire paper on the floor plan and 
interior decoration of his prospec- 
tive home. A recent bride in the 
class wrote on “My Dream Home.” 
One boy, keeping in mind the 
state’s sesquicentennial, wrote on 
“Tennessee’s Record in Her One 
Hundred Fifty Years”; another 
chose as his topic “Aviation.” 

The librarian and teacher felt 
that the outcomes well repaid the 
time spent on this project and felt 
also that both groups of the class 
profited. The entire class showed 
satisfactory progress and improve- 
ment according to the final gram- 
mar test over the unit, and in ad- 
dition excellent papers were com- 
pleted by the library group. There 
was a feeling of satisfaction on 
the part of both groups since vis- 
ible progress had been made. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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REMEDIAL READING IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


By GEORGE N. DOVE* 


Authorities in the field have 
known for a long time that one of 
the most frequent causes of fail- 
ure among high-school students is 
a deficiency in the reading skills. 
It is safe to predict that, when the 
results of this year’s state testing 
program are returned, high-school 
administrators throughout Ten- 
nessee will be made aware of the 
fact that many of our secondary 
school pupils cannot read well 
enough to master the materials 
they are required to study. 

A suspicion that this was the 
case among our freshmen class led 
us early last fall to administer to 
our ninth graders tests in reading 
speed and comprehension. The 
results confirmed our fears: our 
average freshman had sixth-grade 
reading ability; and reading levels 
in this class ranged all the way 
from the second to the tenth 
grade. From these results, two 
things were immediately evident: 
first, something must be done 
about it; and second, because of 
the wide diversity of reading abil- 
ity, whatever program we set up 
must make provision for individ- 
ual differences among students. 

Further investigation and infor- 
mal testing -indicated that the 
reading needs of our freshmen 
could be classified as a lack of 
reading efficiency and a lack of 
reading power. 

Many students in this class were 
not reading at anywhere near 
their peak of efficiency because of 
bad reading habits, such as word- 
by-word reading, long and fre- 
quent eye fixations, and frequent 
regressions. One very intelligent 
girl, for example, showed perfect 
comprehension, but could not read 
more than one hundred eighty 
words per minute because, as she 
said, “I keep looking back all the 
time.” 

A word should be said at this 
point about the clinical study of 
pupil reading habits Many 
schools do not conduct such study 
because of a lack of costly equip- 


*Principal, Ashland City High 
School. 
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ment. A teacher does not need 
such an instrument as the ophthal- 
mograph, however, to study eye 
movements. We use a hand mir- 
ror, which, held before a child 
who is reading silently, can tell 
a teacher all she needs to know 
about fixations and regressions. 
Oral reading will help to spot the 
word-by-word reader. 

The lack of reading power is 
evidenced by unfamiliarity with 
reference materials and how to 
use them, and by inability to rec- 
ognize and use the common helps 
to reading, such as_ footnotes, 
chapter and section headings, in- 
dexes, and tables of contents. 

The most distressing symptom 
among our freshmen, however, 
was a general distaste for reading, 
which is not remarkable when we 
consider that the ninth-grade stu- 
dent with fifth-grade reading abil- 
ity meets with frustration on ev- 
ery hand in the pursuit of high- 
school studies. 

In light of these lacks and defi- 
ciencies, we have set up a reme- 
dial reading program for our high- 
school freshmen, to be carried on 
chiefly in their English classes, 
and to center about three aims. 

1. The program shall seek the 
general improvement of those 
reading skills necessary to success 
in high school. 

2. The work shall be organized 
in such a manner as to provide for 
individual differences in reading 
abilities. 

3. There must be an abundance 
of easy, interesting materials for 
low-level readers. 


Materials for the Program 

The problem of providing inter- 
esting material for a fifteen-year- 
old boy who has the reading abil- 
ity of a second grader is a major 
consideration in a program of re- 
medial reading. Obviously, sec- 
ond and third readers will not 
appeal to him. He wants books 
about football, books about avia- 
tion, books about science. If he is 
to learn to read well, he must have 
something to read which he can 
enjoy. 


Fortunately for such a student, 
publishers are becoming aware of 
his needs and are printing large 
numbers of books with high-level 
reading interest and low-level dif- 
ficulty. We have endeavored to 
build up a stock of such books in 
our school library. Lists of these 
materials provided by the State 
Division of Libraries are most 
helpful in making good selections. 


To encourage the slow reader, 
the teacher must provide time for 
him to read these materials under 
her supervision, and she must, 
above all, determine his reading 
preferences and place in his hands 
books that he can and will read. 


For drill in the reading skills, 
we have found the use of a work- 
book most effective. This facili- 
tates group work and saves the 
teacher valuable time which can 
be spent with individuals who 
need help. The value of a work- 
book, however, decreases if it is 
too difficult for the slow pupil. 
We use three grade levels, all in 
the same series, thus providing 
uniformity in the type of drill 
used, while at the same time gear- 
ing the difficulty of the exercises 
to pupil abilities. 


Organizing the Program 


As indicated previously, the 
wide range of our freshmen’s 
reading abilities showed us that a 
mass-production job of remedia- 
tion would be largely a waste of 
time. We decided, therefore, to 
group our pupils into three sec- 
tions within the English class, al- 
lowing each group to work inde- 
pendently of the others and thus 
to proceed at the speed which best 
suited its needs. 


For example: in one class, 
Group A is composed of twelve 
students who rated seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grade in reading 
ability. Group B is made up of 
sixteen pupils, all of whom read 
on the sixth-grade level. Group C 
is the slow group, composed of 
students whose reading ability 
ranges from the second to the fifth 
grade. 
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A little tact on the part of the 
teacher will remove the stigma 
from classification in a low group. 
It should be made clear to the 
pupils before any grouping is un- 
dertaken that the purpose of such 
organization is to help them. 
Throughout the program, the 
teacher should be alert to any 
sign of improvement in the poor 
reader, and she must be generous 
in her praise of his achievement. 

Teachers sometimes hesitate to 
group children according to abil- 
ity because of the traditional work 
involved. Planning for group or- 
ganization taxes the ingenuity, as 
does the problem of keeping three 
groups working on different ma- 
terials and at different speeds. 
There is also in group work a 
danger of falling into a deadening 
and uninteresting routine which 
quickly defeats the purpose of 
such organization. 

Making the Group Plan Work 

How to keep three groups of 
students working on different 
types of lessons without falling 
into routine of mere “busy work” 
is a major problem. We have 
found that, under the proper su- 
pervision and with sufficient stim- 
ulation, most of our pupils can go 
ahead without the constant atten- 
tion of the teacher. For example, 
we chose for each group a student 
leader and a librarian. The lead- 
er directs discussions and drill 
work, while the librarian is re- 
sponsible for checking reading 
materials out and in. Students 
feel.a certain pride in working 
independently, and our leaders 
and librarians take their duties 
very seriously.. This frees the 
teacher for work with individuals 
who need her help. 

Here is an example of how this 
type of organization can be car- 
ried out in the course of a class 
period: 

Grade A, the best readers, nat- 
urally require the least attention. 
With a few suggestions from the 
teacher, they can learn to read 
better on their own _ initiative. 
Thus this group, during a typical 
class hour, might be allowed to 
read a story or a poem in an an- 
thology on their level and carry 
out a project under the direction 
of the student leader, such as pre- 
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cis writing, drawing illustrations, 
or making a scrapbook. 

While Group A is thus engaged, 
Group B might be improving their 
speed and comprehension by mak- 
ing speed trials under the direc- 
tion of their leader. These trials, 
planned in advance by the teach- 
er, can be easily administered by 
a pupil. We have used short se- 
lections from the English text- 
book for these drills. Student 
leaders can also administer work- 
book exercises. 

An occasional check by the 
teacher is all that is needed to 
keep these groups at work; so she 
may spend most of the class hour 
with the poor readers in Group C. 

For the children in Group C, 
the teacher must have a variety 
of techniques for the development 
of basic skills. She must know 
the deficiencies of each of her slow 
readers and be prepared to use 
one when another fails. For the 
pupil who reads one word at a 
time, we have used flash cards to 
develop skill in phrase reading. 
To discourage regressions, we 
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THE LAIDLAW BASIC READERS 


teach the pupil to use a “pusher” 
—a sheet of paper drawn down 
the page, covering each line as it 
is read. In short, the teacher of 
remedial reading must have a bag 
of tricks, and she should not hesi- 
tate to employ primary methods 
with ninth-grade students who 
need such methods. 

One of the most pronounced 
deficiencies of our students was 
the inability to follow a writer’s 
train of thought and to draw con- 
clusions from material read. 
Practice in selecting a title or 
“head line” for a paragraph en- 
courages thought-unit under- 
standing. Drill in the selection of 
logical conclusions from a para- 
graph or a chapter develops 
thoughtful, critical reading. To 
begin such training, we have used 
the multiple-choice type of exer- 
cise, where the student is directed 
to choose the best title for a para- 
graph, the main idea from a selec- 
tion, or the most logical conclu- 
sion that may be drawn from a 
chapter. 

(Continued on page 77) 












1947 EDITION 
For the Primary Grades 


Dr. Kathleen Hester, Professor of Reading Instruction, Michigan State 
Normal School, Ypsilanti, has joined Dr. Yoakam and Dr, Abney in 
developing methods of readiness, visual association, speech develop- 
ment, and all the skills of reading. A Do and Learn activity book for 
pupils accompanies each level. Our complete program includes 
teachers’ manuals, word cards, and wall charts. 

By using this program, you bring to your pupils professional assist- 
ance from three outstanding experts. You establish correci 
procedures early and thereby avoid later remedial work. 
You will have a practical plan for advancing retarded, 
average, and accelerated children. In this program you 
will find the closest pattern between enrichment activities 
and oral and silent reading skills. 

WE GO TO SCHOOL WE LEARN TO READ 
Reading Readiness......... 40 Preprimer 1%............. 32 



















UP THE READING ROAD ON THE WAY TO STORYLAND 
~ Preprimer 2 (Cloth)....... M HUME Baise 80 
MAKING STORYBOOK FRIENDS STORIES WE LIKE 






A First Reader...........- 88 A Second Reader........1.00 
CHILDREN EVERYWHERE 
A Third Reader.......... 1.12 


For further information write 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
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MAURY COUNTY 
BROADCASTS 





Epi1Tor’s Note: This is an ex- 
cellent example of what an alert 
and aggressive local education 
association may do to promote the 
program of the T.E. A. We urge 
all locals to make similar use of 
radio facilities for school public- 
ity in their locality or region. 











Announcer: In the studio to- 
night we have a group of local 
citizens who are going to discuss 
a matter vital to the interest of 
the children of Maury County. 
Mr. Gaston Burt, chairman of the 
Legislative Committee of the 
Maury County Teachers Associa- 
tion, will begin the discussion. 

Mr. Burt: Good evening, ladies 
and gentlemen. Here with me 
tonight are: (1) Mrs. L. W. Wicks 
of the Riverside P.-T. A.; (2) Mrs. 
Douglas Maxwell of the Riverside 
P.-T. A.; (3) Mrs. C. S. Kerr of 
the Hay Long P.-T. A.; (4) Mr. 
Jacob Shapiro, head of the Sci- 
ence Department, Columbia High 
School. We have talked so much 
about telling the educational story 
of our children that it will be dif- 
ficult to try to cover all of the 
ground in the time allotted. SolI 
suggest that we tackle it on the 
newspaper line of why, what, 
how, and where. Why do we need 
improved conditions for the chil- 
dren of Tennessee? I shall call 
on Mrs. Maxwell to tell us about 
that. 

Mrs. Maxwell: We are not edu- 
cating all of our children. Studies 
made by the Tennessee Education 
Association show that three out 
of every ten are not in school now. 
Children that start to school are 
not staying until they finish their 
public school education, as only 
one out of ten who enrolls finishes 
the twelfth grade. The holding 
power of the schools is weak. 
Many other states have a better 
record than ours. 

Mr. Burt: Thank you, Mrs. Max- 
well. And now we are going to 
call on Mrs. Wicks to carry us a 
step further. Mrs. Wicks, what 
sort of instruction are our chil- 
dren getting? 
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Mrs. Wicks: Our children are 
not succeeding in school. A study 
of the report of the State Depart- 
ment shows that twelve and one- 
half per cent, or one out of eight, 
of our elementary children fail 
each year. And, furthermore, the 
recent testing program in Maury 
County showed that many stu- 
dents are from one to three years 
below the national average in 
achievement. And we all know 
that in the recent war many of 
the boys of Tennessee were re- 
jected for educational deficiencies. 
As I see it, the unqualified and 
constantly changing teachers con- 
tribute to poor enrollment, poor 
attendance, and poor achievement. 

Mr. Burt: Thank you, Mrs. 
Wicks. And now, Mrs. Kerr, I 
would like for you to tell us about 
what is happening to the training 
of the teachers of Tennessee, and 
particularly of Maury County. 

Mrs. Kerr: The average teacher 
of today has one less year of col- 
lege training than did the aver- 
age teacher five years ago. This 
means that the number of poorly 
trained teachers is increasing 
while those that are highly 
trained are decreasing. In spite 
of these things, our teachers are 
doing a good job. 

Mrs. Maxwell: Mrs. Kerr, do 
you think that means that my 
child who is in the first grade to- 
day will have inferior teachers 
tomorrow and the days to come? 

Mrs. Kerr: There is a direct 
relationship between teacher 
training and pupil success, and 
unless we, the people, take the 
proper steps to change this trend, 
I fear for the schools of tomorrow. 

Mr. Burt: Thank you, Mrs. 
Kerr. In 1945, the legislature met 
in Nashville. Governor McCord 
requested an appropriation to 
make an intensive study of the 
Tennessee educational system. 
This report shows, among other 
things, that Tennessee state col- 
leges and state universities are 
filled with students. And of these 
many students, only a few are 


preparing to teach. For example, 
Memphis State College, with eight 
hundred enrolled, has less than 
one hundred who are preparing 
to enter the teaching profession. 

Mr. Shapiro: Mr. Burt, that is 
not difficult to understand. Until 
we do something about teacher 
salaries, adequate school transpor- 
tation, and attractive school build- 
ings, how can we expect to attract 
the youth of our state to enter the 
teaching profession? In the school 
year 1944-1945, the average salary 
for all teachers and principals in 
Tennessee was $1,220 a year. The 
national average that year was 
$500 more. My mailman draws 
more, the man who makes my ear 
draws more, the man that mines 
my coal draws more, union truck 
drivers draw more, and conditions 
will continue to get worse in the 
teaching profession unless some- 
thing is done. 

Mrs. Maxwell: Mrs. Kerr, you 
are an alert citizen. What are 
some of the suggested sources of 
revenue? 

Mrs. Kerr: Recently suggested 
sources are as follows: gasoline 
tax increase of one cent will pro- 
duce three and one-half million; 
increased tax on alcohol will pro- 
duce about one million; increased 
beer tax will bring about one mil- 
lion; increased tax on cigarettes 
will bring in two million; income 
tax, two and one-half million; 
auto tax, two million. 

Mr. Shapiro: Mrs. Maxwell, do 
you mean a tax like that federal 
stamp tax under which we had to 
place stamps on our windshields? 

Mrs. Kerr: That is right, Mrs. 
Maxwell. State-owned liquor 
stores, six million; two per cent 
sales tax, twenty million. All the 
taxes listed above will not pro- 
duce as much as a sales tax will. 
And it’ seems to me as a citizen 
that it is cheaper for the taxpayer 
if only one tax is collected than 
if seven taxes are to be collected 
with the many leaks that might be 
possible. 

Mrs. Wicks: Mr. Shapiro, what 
are we going to get for our sales 
tax? 

Mr. Shapiro: The governor says 
he will allot to the schools seventy 
per cent, or fourteen million dol- 
lars. 
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Mrs. Wicks: What will this 
mean to the schools of Tennessee 
and Maury County? 

Mr. Shapiro: It will provide for 
a compulsory nine-month elemen- 
tary school term; more and bet- 
ter buses for our rural children; 
three hundred dollars increase in 
teachers’ salaries; a better retire- 
ment plan; sick leave benefits for 
teachers. In Maury County there 
are eight thousand pupils and two 
hundred eighty teachers to share 
these benefits. 

Mrs. Maxwell: I am glad to see 
that we are finally going to have 
sick leave benefits. I remember 
just recently walking into a 
schoolroom and noticing that the 
teacher had a bad cold. There 
was the teacher endangering the 
health of the children when she 
should have been at home, but she 
could not leave unless she paid 
for a substitute teacher. 

Mrs. Wicks: I would like to 
know where this will put Tennes- 
see on the educational ladder. We 
have heard so much about Ten- 
nessee’s being on the bottom or 
near the bottom in the field of 
education. 

Mr. Shapiro: It will raise Ten- 
nessee from forty-third to around 
thirty-eighth among the forty- 
eight states in the amount of mon- 
ey spent per pupil, in average an- 
nual teacher salaries, in the per 
capita investment in school build- 
ings, in transportation, and in 
teacher-pupil ratio. 

Mrs. Kerr: It pleases me to hear 
that the retirement plan will be 
improved. A recent report shows 
that the average retirement pay 
for teachers in Tennessee is $26.29 
per month after those teachers 
have spent as much as thirty- 
seven years in the teaching pro- 
fession. For example, Miss Blank, 
a local teacher, who gave about 
thirty-five years to the children 
of Maury County, is now drawing 
$28 per month. In the southern 
part of the county there is another 


teacher drawing about the same . 


amount. 

Mrs. Maxwell: Mr. Shapiro, you 
said a moment ago that seventy 
per cent of the sales tax will go 
to the schools. Where is the rest 
of it going? 

Mr. Shapiro: Of the remaining 


thirty per cent, or six million dol-| 
lars, twelve and one-half per cent_| 
goes to the cities, some for old-| 
age benefits, some for dependent | 
children, some for institutions, | 
and two per cent for administra-| 
tive overhead. 

Mrs. Wicks: We hear and read} 
some arguments against the sales 
tax. What I would like to know 
is, what can be said in defense of 
the sales tax? 

Mrs. Kerr: It is the only source 
that will do the job now. All peo- 
ple will pay the tax. Other taxes 
exclude groups. It will be easier 
to administer one tax than several 
taxes. The amount of revenue 
will remain fairly constant during 
the emergency. 

Mrs. Maxwell: Mr. Kerr, the 
arguments that you have given 
are debatable. But I would like 
to give you three that are not 





debatable: (1) Seventy per cent 
of the money will be used for Ten- | 
nessee’s children; (2) seventy per 
cent of the money will be used for 
Tennessee’s children; (3) seventy 
per cent of the money will be used 
for Tennessee’s children. And| 
that is enough for me. | 

Mrs. Wicks: We have talked 
tonight about aid for education. 
Now, what can I do, and, Mr. and | 
Mrs. Radio Audience, what can | 
you do? | 

Mr. Burt: The time for public} 
opinion to make itself felt is when | 
plans are being formulated and | 
executed. Remember that the| 
people want their children to ac-| 
quire the skills and attitudes that | 








TENNESSEE TEXTBOOK COMMITTEES. 


Chank You! 


For the careful consideration that is 
being given our books, 


The Prose and Poetry Series 
and 
The Scientific Living Series 


Your recommendation of the texts 
listed below will assure your pupils 
of a rich and rewarding program of 
reading and science. 


The PROSE AND POETRY Series 


(Approved for Basal 
Reading and Literature) 


Grade 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Sunshine 
Book 


PROSE AND POETRY, The Blue Sky 
Book 


PROSE AND POETRY, The Firelight 
Book 


PROSE AND POETRY Journeys* 

PROSE AND POETRY Adventures* 

PROSE AND POETRY for Enjoyment* 

PROSE AND POETRY for Apprecia- 
tion* 


6 
7 
8 
9 


iB 
12 


PROSE AND POETRY of America* 
PROSE AND POETRY of England* 


W orkbooks—Teachers’ Manuals 
*Revised, color editions 


The Scientific Living Series 


(Approved for Basal Science) 


will enable them to assume the| — . eo 
aalaae i - ; re-primer 
responsibilities of citizenship, to| suewine AND RAIN Primer . 
livé democratically with others, | 
ras | THROUGH THE YEAR 1 
to make a living, to be healthy, to | WINTER COMES AND GOES 2 
express themselves creatively, to| THE SEASONS PASS 3 
conduct their personal living in| THE HOW AND WHY CLUB 4 
terms of sound moral and ethical) HOW AND WHY EXPERIMENTS 5 
| HOW AND WHY DISCOVERIES 6 


values. The T. E. A. three-point 
program has been accepted and 


adopted by the people of Tennes- | 


see. Now we must pay for it. 
Those who have studied the prob- 


lem from all angles have conclud-| 


ed that a two per cent sales tax 
is the best solution. Our repre- 
sentatives in the legislature are 
businessmen; they are reasonable 
men; they are civic-minded men. 
They have been bearing the oppo- 


(Continued on page 77) 
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Experiment Books—Teachers’ Manuals 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY 


| The L. W. Singer Building 


Syracuse, ) } New York 


Represented by Roger Barker 
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CHORAL SPEAKING IN THE 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


By KATE McLELLAND* 


Choral speaking, sometimes 
called choric speech or verse 
speaking, is the art of speaking 
in chorus to interpret poetry or 
poetic prose. It is a group inter- 
pretation, not individual interpre- 
tation. Several or many voices 
speak as one. They speak in uni- 
son, in groups, and by parts. 

Choral speaking is of great edu- 
cational value to the children. It 
contributes to the enjoyment and 
appreciation of literature. It de- 
velops personality and character, 
improves everyday speech, and 
increases vocabulary. Through 
choral speaking the child is helped 
to overcome timidity and to feel 
secure as part of the group. This 
group participation affords him 
self-expression without self-con- 
sciousness. Everybody has an 
equal chance and becomes able to 
recognize good work in others. 
Leadership and cooperation are 
developed, and character and per- 
sonality are enriched by a sincere 
satisfaction and happiness. 

Choral speaking will improve 
the quality of tone, control rate of 
speaking, develop thought empha- 
sis, vary pitch and inflection, im- 
prove pronunciation, articulation, 
and enunciation. In choral speak- 
ing, children must speak softly, 
although at times it is necessary to 
increase the volume for meaning. 
Since tone quality is dependent 
upon pitch, inflection, volume, and 
duration, the vowel sounds will 
have to be practiced to improve 
tone. Articulation and enuncia- 
tion are improved by opening the 
mouth, relaxing the jaws, and 
making the lips flexible in order 
to clip the consonants. 

Verse speaking develops music 
in the speaking voice. In sensing 
the rhythm the old monotonous 
singsong or jerky grouping of 
words is eliminated. The rhythm 
gives the children a feeling of 
happiness. Choral reading helps 
to increase the vocabulary by new 


*Fourth grade, Arnold School, Cleve- 
land, Tennessee. 
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association of words. Both speech 
and oral reading are improved. 

Poems that should be selected 
to use with children in choral 
speaking are poems that are 
adapted to the literary apprecia- 
tion of the group. Nearly all the 
readers used in the classroom to- 
day contain poems which can be 
used in verse speaking. Two 
Hundred Best Poems for Boys and 
Girls, arranged by Marjorie Bor- 
rows, and published by the Whit- 
man Company, Racine, Wisconsin, 
is an inexpensive little book that 
children like to use. There are 
several good books on choral 
speaking published by the Ex- 
pression Company of Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, which are of great val- 
ue to teachers inexperienced in 
the art of choral speaking. Cho- 
ral speaking can be correlated 
with the activities usually worked 
out in the social studies. 

Arrangement of the poems 
should come from the children 
themselves. The teacher should 
have her own arrangements and 
rhythm marking of poems, but in 
presenting the poems, it is wise 
to use no marking; just let the 
arrangements grow out of group 
discussion and pupil suggestion. 
A righer oral expression will grow 
out of the group’s own interpre- 
tation of the poems, though the 
teacher should be ready to give 
intelligent guidance and to clarify 
obscure meanings when help is 
needed. 

The teacher should choose sub- 
jects well within the children’s 
comprehension and experience. It 
is wise to begin with the simple, 
easy poetry so the children can 
feel the swing and rhythm of it. 
Too much dull drill on words and 
phrases will destroy the value of 
the work. When pronunciation 
causes difficulty, hard words 
should be discussed before choral 
speaking begins. By the time the 
children have reached the fourth 
grade they should have had suf- 
ficient training in phonetics; but 


it is helpful to review quickly the 
formation and sound value of all 
the consonants, vowels, diphthong, 
and word endings. 

A copy of the poem is given to 
each child. The poem is read or 
recited by the teacher, and the 
subject matter is discussed until 
it is thoroughly understood. The 
children must be made to under- 
stand the meaning back of the 
words before they try to inter- 
pret them. The thought of the 
poem must come first and must 
never be sacrificed to rhythm, 
melody, or action. The teacher 
again recites the poem without 
comment. The children may now 
take a more active part. As the 
teacher says the poem, the chil- 
dren sway or tap their fingers to 
give expression to their apprecia- 
tion of the rhythm. They can 
mouth the words as the teacher 
says them. This will help to de- 
velop good vowel sounds. Again 
the teacher reads the poem and 
the children whisper the words as 
she reads. This improves enun- 
ciation. They try reading the 
poem together. In the first read- 
ing the children may not keep 
together or interpret the feeling 
very well, but improvement will 
come with practice. All must 
learn to keep the same rate of 
speed and to pause in the same 
places the same length of time. 
All must work for softness of tone. 
There must be no dominating 
voices. The happiness and deep 
satisfaction which children ac- 
quire through personal participa- 
tion in choral speaking make 
memorizing an easy task, thereby 
enabling the children to build up 
a vast storehouse of poetry in an 
enjoyable way rather than 
through arduous work. 


Types of Choral Speaking 


The types of choral speaking are 
refrain, two-part, antiphonal, line- 
a-child, part-speaking, and unison. 
The simplest type is the refrain. 
It requires a single soloist, which 
may be either the teacher or a 
pupil who reads the narrative, 
while a group of pupils or the 
class joins in the refrain. If the 
teacher is an inexperienced direc- 
tor of choral speaking, or if cho- 


(Continued on page 78) 
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THE ART OF 


PLAIN TALK 


A BOOK REVIEW 
By MRS. RUTH McCAFFERTY, Chattanooga 


During the past decade or so, 
a number of attempts have been 
made to isolate the elements 
which make for simplicity in read- 
ing. A good deal of this effort 
has been directed to compiling 
word lists, an effort in good part 
misunderstood by those who have 
sought to apply these lists to prac- 
tical situations, and an _ effort 
which tends to circumscribe and 
to limit expression. In The Art 
of Plain Talk, Rudolf Flesch ad- 
vances a theory to explain sim- 
plicity in reading which is full of 
significance to the general reader 
and of particular value to teach- 
ers. 


In the Flesch formula there are 
three main elements to consider. 
One is sentence length. Another 
is the number of affixes found in 
each one hundred words. The 
third element consists of the num- 
ber of personal references within 
a hundred words. By personal 
references, Flesch means names of 
people or animals (first, last, and 
middle count), all personal pro- 
nouns, and names that deal with 
human beings or their relation- 
ships: man, woman, cousin, hus- 
band, wife, friend, fellow, niece, 
mama, mistress, sweetheart, and 
so on, but not doctor or teacher. 
French has an exclusive list of 
these words. 


Now, with these three elements, 
Flesch has worked out a mathe- 
matical formula. We quote: “Here 
is how you figure a difficult score: 
first, take the average length of 
the sentences and multiply it by 
1338. . . ; Then, take the number 
of affixes per 100 words and mul- 
tiply it by .0645. Add these two 
figures. Next, multiply the num- 
ber of personal references in 100 
words by .0659 . . . and subtract 
the result from the sum of the first 
two figures. Finally, subtract .75. 
The result is your difficulty score, 
which is apt to be a figure be- 


*By Rudolf Flesch. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. 205 pages. $2.50. 


tween .0 and 7. Here is what it 


means: 
Difficulty Score 
Very easy Up to 1 
Easy 1 to 2 
Fairly easy 2 to 3 
Standard 3 to 4 
Fairly difficult 4 to 5 
Difficult 5 to 6 
Very difficult 6 or more 
And here is what the score 
means: 
Very easy—0-1—will be understood in 
fifth grade. 
Easy—1-2—will be understood in sixth 
grade. 


Fairly easy—2-3—will be understood 
in seventh grade. 

Standard—3-4—will be understood in 
eighth and ninth grades. 

Fairly difficult—4-5—will be under- 
stood in tenth to twelfth grades. 

Difficult—5-6—college. 

Very difficult and up—college gradu- 
ates. 
Suppose you wanted to test the 


difficulty of a given book. Your 
best bet is to take at random about 
three or five passages, each of one 
hundred words, and obtain for 
each passage, then the average of 
all, sentence length, number of 
personal references, and number 
of affixes. Then apply the for- 
mula as quoted above. It is very 
simple and should be of great 
value to teachers who are wor- 
ried about the difficulty of reading 
material. Flesch tells you how to 
select your materials. 

Flesch feels that textbooks are 


often dull because they are writ- 


ten to teachers, not to pupils. If 
his formula for reading simplicity 
were applied to books before their 
release, we would have texts with 
an average sentence length of 
about seventeen words, prose with 
many personal references, and an 
Anglo-Saxon rather than a Lat- 
inized form of English. Flesch 
makes a decided argument for 
simplicity. 

If indeed his remarks about af- 
fixes creating difficulty are true, 
wise is the teacher who will teach 
as much about suffixes and pre- 
fixes as she can. It is these, ac- 
cording to Flesch, which create 
many reading difficulties. 

Here is a quotation from Laski 
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which Flesch simplifies a little 
later. The original begins: 

“What is the essence of fascism? 
It is the outcome of capitalism in 
decay. It is the retort of the prop- 
ertied interests to a democracy 
which seeks to transcend the re- 
lations of production implied in a 
capitalistic society. But it is not 
merely the annihilation of democ- 
racy. It is also the use of nation- 
alist feeling to justify a policy of 
foreign adventure in the hope, 
thereby, of redressing the griev- 
ances which are the index to a 
capitalist decay. Wherever fas- 
cism has been successful, it has 
been built upon a protest by the 
business interests against the in- 
creased demands of the workers. 
To make that protest effective, the 
business interests have, in effect, 
concluded an alliance with some 
outstanding condottiere and his 
mercenaries who have agreed to 
suppress the workers’ powers in 
exchange for the possession of the 
state.” 

In plain talk this becomes: 
“What makes fascism? It comes 
from capitalism in decay. It is the 
rich people’s answer when democ- 
racy tries to go beyond the capital- 
ist way of running production. But 
it does not stop at wiping out 
democracy. It also plays on the 
people’s love for their country to 
put over dangerous plans against 
other countries, and so they hope 
to set right the wrongs capitalism 
in decay bring about. Whenever 
fascism has been successful, it has 
been helped at the start by busi- 
nessmen trying to keep the work- 
ers from getting more. To do this, 
the businessmen have, in fact, 
joined up with some outstanding 
gang leader and his hired soldiers 
who have made a bargain to put 
down the workers’ power and be- 
come the owners of the state in 
turn.” 

Or this example. George Ber- 
nard Shaw writes: “This book is 
so long that I can hardly think 
that any woman will want to read 
much more about socialism and 
capitalism for some time.” Now, 
a poor worker would say: “The 
extensiveness of the present vol- 
ume is such that it appears almost 
inconceivable that female readers 

(Continued on page 78) 
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RADIO JOINS THE CRUSADE’ 


Parky: Oh, hére it is .. . 9553 
Burton Avenue. This is where 
the principal lives. 

Sound: Walking up steps... 
Door buzzer .. . Door opens. 

Principal: How do you do? 

Parky: How do you do? Are 
you Mr. Sommers, the principal 
of the school? 

Principal: Yes, I am. 

Parky: You advertised in the 
papers for school teachers?. 

Principal: Oh, yes. Come right 
in. 

Parky: Thank you very much. 

Sound: Door closes. 

Principal: Please sit down so 
that we can talk. Id like to find 
out something about you. You 
don’t mind if I interrogate you, 
do you? 

Parky: No, I don’t mind if you 
interrogate me. I don’t even mind 
if you ask me a few questions. 

Principal: I see. Now, what did 
you say your name was? 

Parky: Parkyakarkus. 

Principal: Now, Mr. Parkyakar- 
kus, can. you tell me something 
about your teaching experience? 
Of course, you are aware of the 
fact that school registrations are 
larger today than ever before... 
our classrooms are just overflow- 
ing. Therefore it is most vital 
that our teachers have experience 
in teaching vast assemblages. 

Parky: Vast assemblages? But, 
you see, Mr. Sommers, I don’t 
want to teach vast assemblages. 
I wanted to teach Greek. 

Principal: Yes. What schools 
did you say you taught in, Mr. 
Parkyakarkus? 

Parky:. Schools? Well, tell you 
the truth, I never taught in no 
schools. 

Principal: Oh, . . . then you’ve 
had no actual teaching experi- 
ence. 

Parky: No, not exactly. But I 
suppose everybody has to start 
sometime. After all, everybody 
who’s a teacher now wasn’t born 
with a ruler in his hand. 

Principal: Yes, that’s true. Of 
course, ordinarily we would insist 
that any teacher that we engage 





*Script from “Meet Me at Parky’s” 
Show, November 10, 1946. 
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should have several years of in- 
tensive teaching experience, but, 
considering the tremendous short- 
age of teachers today, we have 
been forced to make an exception 
here and there. 

Parky: Oh, Mr. Sommers, I wish 
that you could make an exception 
for me, because all my life I 
wanted to be a teacher. 

Principal: That’s very laudable, 
Mr. Parkyakarkus. Tell me some- 
thing about your education. Are 
you a Ph.D.? 

Parky: A Ph.D.? 
... Tm an Elk. 

Principal: An Elk? Isee. What 
university did you say you were 
graduated from? 

Parky: Well, tell you the truth, 
I didn’t exactly graduate from any 
university. 

Principal: Oh, you mean you 
didn’t finish? 

Parky: I didn’t even begin. 

Principal: Oh. You just went 
to high school. 

Parky: Well, no; not exactly. 
I didn’t go to high school either. 

Principal: You mean you only 
completed grammar school. 

Parky: No. You see, my par- 
ents couldn’t afford to let me go 
to grammar school. I had to go 
out and make a living right after 
kindergarten. 

Principal: How interesting! 
Well, I’m terribly sorry, Mr. Park- 
yakarkus, but [’m afraid you 
haven’t exactly the proper quali- 
fications to become a teacher. You 
see, my friend, a teacher requires 
a very exacting educational back- 
ground. It necessitates graduat- 
ing from an ‘accredited college, 
and then it is most desirable for 
one to attain a doctor’s or master’s 
degree, which, of course, means 
postgraduate work of two, three, 
or even four years after one fin- 
ishes college. 

Parky: You mean a teacher has 
to go to grammar school, and then 
to high school, and then to college, 
and then go back to college for 
another four more years? 

Principal: Yes, that’s about the 
size of it. 

Parky: Oh, my! Sounds like 
the teacher spends more time in 


No, I’m not 


school than the pupils. But I sup- 
pose that it’s worth it, because 
you can make lots of money when 
you finally become a teacher. 


Principal: Money? No, my boy; 
I’m afraid teachers don’t make a 
lot of money. In fact, the biggest 
reason for this great shortage of 
teachers is due to their being so 
very much underpaid. You know, 
the teaching profession does at- 
tract a large number of fine peo- 
ple because of the love of teaching 
itself, but a good many of us like 
to eat, too. 


Parky: Yes. Tell me, how much 
does this teaching.job pay? 

Principal: Well, our salaries are 
a little higher than most teachers 
because, you see, we’re in a large 
city. Our teachers get a hundred 
and fifty dollars a month. 


Parky: A hundred and fifty dol- 
lars a month? Why, that’s only 
about thirty-five dollars a week. 

Principal: It’s thirty-four dol- 
lars and sixty-one cents, to be ex- 
act. You see, I know because I’ve 
had to count every penny many 
times. 


Parky: Thirty-four dollars and 
sixty-one cents a week for a teach- 
er? Why, I pay my dishwasher 
eight dollars a day. That’s forty- 
eight dollars a week, and I’m sure 
that he didn’t go all those years 
to college either. 


Principal: Oh, yes; dishwashers 
are far better off financially than 
teachers. ‘But, then, perhaps it’s 
more important to polish a plate 
than to polish a person’s character 
and mind. 


Parky: But thirty-four dollars 
and sixty-one cents for an impor- 
tant person like a teacher ... why, 
without teachers we couldn’t have 
doctors and scientists and great 
writers. Teachers—why those are 
the people who lay the founda- 
tions so that our whole country 
could be built strong on it. 


Principal: That’s very well put, 
my boy. We should send you 
around to plead our case for us. 
But I suppose there isn’t very 
much we can do about it. 


Parky: Yes, Mr. Sommers, there 


is something that we can do about 
(Continued on page 79) 
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A PROGRAM OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 
IN TENNESSEE 


By BURGIN E. DOSSETT* 
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BurcIn E. DOSSETT 


Through the enactment of the - 


1947 General Education Bill by a 
unanimous vote of the Seventy- 
Fifth General Assembly, under 
the sponsorship of Governor Jim 
McCord, the cause of public edu- 
cation in Tennessee has been rich- 
ly enhanced and the dreams and 
efforts of Tennessee’s educational 
leaders of the past forty years 
have been brought into partial 
fruition. While this fine piece of 
legislation is a culmination of the 
efforts of the past years, it issues 
to the educational leadership of 
today the greatest challenge 
which has ever been presented to 
those responsible for public edu- 
cation in Tennessee. We recog- 
nize salary increases for teachers 
as vitally important, but we know 
that with this must logically fol- 
low an enriched service which 
will be reflected through the prod- 
ucts of the public schools today in 
the leadership of the next gener- 
ation. As we accept the challenge 
given us today we must assume 
that the people of the state have 
certain needs which can best be 
met through a program of public 
education, and that, once these 
needs are determined accurately, 
all of the state’s resources devoted 





*State Commissioner of Education. 


to public education should be mo- 

bilized and brought to focus in the 

most efficient manner possible to 

serve these needs. 

Important Features of the 1947 
General Education Bill 

The bill which has just been 
enacted into law provides a mini- 
mum program for all children, 
grades one through twelve, in the 
public schools of Tennessee to cost 
in state funds $25,627,932 per year, 
or approximately double the 
amount ever previously appropri- 
ated by the State for public school 
purposes. The program will re- 
quire an annual local contribution 
of $19,500,000, or approximately 
the same amount raised locally 
during the school year 1946-47. 
The proposed increases to encour- 
age better qualified teachers to 
enter and remain in the profession 
and for the other expanded serv- 
ices are made possible by the two 
per cent sales tax recently enacted 
by the General Assembly upon the 
recommendation of Governor Jim 
McCord. 

The General Education Bill will 
make possible an equalization pro- 
gram to meet the needs of all the 
children of the state regardless of 
whether they live in the richest 
or poorest county. This equaliza- 
tion program includes all major 
phases of current operational cost 
for an expanded elementary and 
high school program. Provision 
is made for the expanding of serv- 
ices already provided and the in- 
troduction of new services for 
grades one through twelve of the 
public school system. Some of the 
expanded services include: empha- 
sis on more efficient administration 
through increased salaries for su- 
perintendents; effort to attract 
and retain better trained teachers 
through a salary schedule which 
will provide a range of increases 
from $300 to $833 per year; provi- 
sion for more learning and in- 
structional materials, including li- 
brary books and visual aids; rec- 
ognition of isolated rural children 
through expanded pupil transpor- 
tation facilities; and a realization 
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of the necessity for safe, sanitary, 
and efficiently operated school 
buildings through an enlarged 
program of maintenance and oper- 
ation. Some of the essential and 
long-needed new services provid- 
ed are: a uniform, minimum nine 
months’ school term for all pupils 
in grades one through twelve 
throughout the entire state; en- 
couragement in the development 
of larger attendance centers with 
a consequent enriched instruction- 
al offering to many pupils now 
attending small and inferior 
schools; increased emphasis on the 
improvement of health services 
and facilities; and a recognition of 
the educational rights of children 
who are home bound because of 
physical handicaps, but who are 
capable of benefiting from educa- 
tional opportunities. 

One of the features of the new 
Education Bill is the removing of 
some of the inequities which exist 
in determining the amounts of lo- 
cal funds which counties are now 
required to raise in order to par- 
ticipate in the state equalizing 
funds. Under the provisions of 
the bill no county will be required 
to raise more money locally from 
all sources for school purposes in 
any one year than it is raising 
during the current school year 
1946-47, while many of the coun- 
ties will be required to raise less 
funds through the removing of the 
inequities to which reference has 
just been made. Counties, cities, 
and special school districts shar- 
ing in the state equalizing funds 
will be required to levy only one 
tax for all school purposes for 
grades one through twelve. This 
will permit local school units to 
coordinate all of their school needs 
and pay for them from one fund. 
Another feature of the bill pro- 
vides for the distribution to the 
counties and cities of the major 
portion of the state school funds 
during the first half of the school 
year before county and city taxes 
are collected and available for 
use. 

In’ addition to the state funds 
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provided for public schools in the 
counties and cities under the min- 
imum program, the General Edu- 
cation Bill makes provision for 
certain other essential educational 
services. The amount of $250,000 
per year is appropriated for the 
purpose of paying teachers who 
substitute for regular teachers on 
sick leave. The amount of $76,- 
920 per year is made available to 
train regular public school teach- 
ers in methods of instructing 
handicapped children. An annual 
amount of $140,000 is appropriated 
to expand the regional library pro- 
gram and to provide free text- 
books for children in nonequaliz- 
ing counties and cities. The 
amount of $45,000 per year is pro- 
vided to promote in-service train- 
ing program to improve the effi- 
ciency of teachers and other 
school personnel who have only 
minimum qualifications. An an- 
nual appropriation of $1,000,000 is 
made to meet the needs for voca- 
tional education of in-school and 
out-of-school youth and adults, 
and $175,000 per year is provided 
for vocational rehabilitation. 

In order to provide for present 
as well as for expanded services 
and increased enrollments, the 
following annual appropriations 
are made for the University of 
Tennessee and the state colleges: 
University of Tennessee, $3,073,- 
200; East Tennessee State College, 
$253,250; Middle Tennessee State 
College, $253,250; Memphis State 
College, $253,250; Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute, $253,250; Austin 
Peay State College, $144,521; and 
the Tennessee Agricultural and 
Industrial State College, $542,500. 

In order to finance the present 
program and provide for increased 
costs of operation and mainte- 
nance, including salaries of teach- 
ers, the following annual appro- 
priations are made for the special 
state schools: Alvin C. York Agri- 
cultural Institute, $37,000; Tennes- 
see School for the Blind, $150,000; 
Tennessee School for the Deaf, 
$270,000; and the Tennessee In- 
dustrial School, $260,000. 


Will We Meet the Challenge? 


Governor Jim McCord, the Sev- 
enty-Fifth General Assembly, and 
the citizens of Tennessee have 
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placed great confidence in those 
responsible for the public educa- 
tional program. As State Com- 
missioner of Education, I believe 
that the school administrators, 
principals, supervisors of instruc- 
tion, teachers, and other person- «cosrte sHOP 
nel are worthy of the trust. The ieee gga 
challenge has been issued—may  , gaiese ROOM 
it be said that each person in Ten- ¢MAGNOLIA 

nessee devoting his life to the _ ROOF GARDEN 
cause of public education has met 
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On the Tennessee Approved List! 
The 1947 Building Better English 


A basic language program for grades 3-8 


The Language Series That— 


® Promotes orderly thinking and 
thorough learning through a clear- 


cut organization 


® Provides meaningful drill and 


practice in abundance. 


@ Reteaches skills thoroughly from 
grade to grade. 


© Employs a unique five-step lesson 
plan in the initial teaching of usage 


items and homonyms. 
® Teaches grammar as an aid to 


clear and forceful expression. 


Build Better English With 
BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH! 


Representative: J. Lewis Doran, 1608 Holly St., Nashville 6, Tenn. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
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THE MISSING LINK IN. OUR SCHOOLS* 


Give Young Americans a Fair Start in Life. Make It Possible for Them to Get a Good Job Immediately 


Provide Two Extra Years of Free Specialized Training Beyond Today’s High School Levels. 


We Americans boast—and jus- 
tifiably—that we have the best 
public school system in the world. 
Yet hundreds of thousands of our 
boys and girls finish their school 
careers insufficiently educated for 
life. High school has not given 
them enough. College they can- 
not afford. And there is nothing 
in between. -Obviously our sys- 
tem has a missing link. 

We need a new kind of school, 
a school to carry free public edu- 
cation two years beyond the pres- 
ent high school level, a school to 
give every American youth an op- 
portunity to get both the cultural 
and the vocational background he 
needs for a fair start in life. 

Most school people know it. 
Yet the fact seems to be almost a 
trade secret. We educators talk 
about it at our conferences. We 
draft reports and recommenda- 
tions which are read primarily by 
other educators. But we have 
somehow failed to bring it to the 
attention of those who should be 
most concerned and who could 
really get something done about 
it: the parents of American boys 
and girls. 

In my grandfather’s time, a lit- 
tle schooling in the three R’s was 
enough for most young people. 
They lived in a simpler civiliza- 
tion—a country of farms and 
small shops. They developed vo- 
cational skills by working along- 
side their elders. By the time I 
was growing up, a high school 
education had begun to be essen- 
tial for those who wanted to make 
something of themselves in our 
fast-growing commerce and in- 
dustry. Yet a youth could still 
learn a trade by methods of in- 
formal apprenticeship. For exam- 
ple, I learned the bricklaying 
trade by that method and earned 
my living at it for several years. 





*From the February, 1947, issue of 
Woman’s Home Companion. 

TUnited States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. ; 


After Graduation. How? 


the Plea of a Noted Educator 
By JOHN W. STUDEBAKER} 


But year by year, as our civili- 
zation has become more complex, 
fewer and fewer jobs have been 
open to young beginners. Fifty 
years ago, nearly two of every 
three boys and one of every 
three: girls began to earn their 
living between the ages of four- 
teen and nineteen; by 1940, only 
about one in three boys and one 
in five girls were, finding paying 
jobs at that age. 


The war changed the trend— 
temporarily. There was some- 
thing for everybody to do, no mat- 
ter how inexperienced or imma- 
ture. But we have already begun 
to return to the prewar pattern. 
In the March, 1946, Woman’s 
Home Companion another writert 
told what had been happening in 
Detroit since V-J Day: thousands 
of teen-agers dropped from their 
high-paying jobs, drifting, con- 
fused, and getting cynical, not 
knowing what to do with them- 
selves nor how even to start try- 
ing to build a normal future. 


Many had left high school to 
take their wartime jobs, but few 
were going back to finish their 
high school courses. Why? 
Largely because they could not 
see that high school was getting 
them anywhere. They are short- 
sighted, of course. High school 
would be getting them somewhere 
in broadened understandings and 
wider interests. But if high 
schools could also equip them for 
definite and self-satisfying ca- 
reers, I am sure there would have 
been no question. They would 
have gone back. 


Our present four-year high 
schools, however, do not do this 
job. It is a job for a higher high 
school, a school in which the last 
two years of‘the present four-year 
high school would be extended 
and reorganized to bridge the gap 





tEdith M. “Our New Lost 


Generation.” 


Stern, 
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That Is 


between the general studies of the 
earlier years and the beginning 
of specializations of vocational, 
technical, and professional educa- 
tion. 


Consider a few of the boys and 
girls to be served. John wants to 
be an accountant, Mary a dieti- 
tian, Joe an airplane mechanic, 
Joan a dentist’s assistant, Bill a 
salesman, Sally a private secreta- 
ry. They should all be able to get 
enough specialized training to fit 
them for beginners’ jobs in their 
chosen fields. Henry, who intends 
to continue with further educa- 
tion, should be able to get the 
academic or preprofessional work 
which will count as credits when 
he goes on. And Betty, who looks 
forward to being a good wife and 
mother, should be able to get a 
thorough training in the diversi- 
fied modern science of homemak- 
ing. These are just samples. The 
whole range would include many 
more. 


The fact is that this eleventh-to- 
fourteenth-grade institution—this 
community institute, as many ed- 
ucators think of it—would have 
so many things to teach that it 
would take a large plant, a huge 
faculty, and a great amount of 
equipment to do it all adequately 
in a single unit. The expense, for 
any ordinary community, would 
be prohibitive. 


Is it, then, just an impossible 
dream? Not at all. There are 
several ways in which this kind of 
schooling could be provided, and, 
personally, I have not the slightest 
doubt that it will be provided 
eventually. 


One way would be for the fed- 
eral government to do it. Large 
expenditures come easier to the 
federal government, with its 
broad powers of taxation; and I 
can conceive of a number of big 
institutions, set up in various parts 
of the country, to give the youth 
of the land access to the educa- 
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tional facilities lacking in the local 
public school systems. But I hope 
this will never have to happen. 
As commissioner of the federal 
government’s Office of Education, 
I may be technically classified as 
a bureaucrat. But I don’t want 
any federalized school system run 
from Washington. 

Another way would be for those 
communities which could afford 
it—and they would probably be 
only large cities—to establish 
schools to do as much of the job 
as possible for their own boys and 
girls. Some cities have already 
done so. 

These are steps in the right di- 
rection. But even if every city 
that could afford it started its own 
school, a large proportion of the 
country’s young people — proba- 
bly a substantial majority—would 
still have no place to go. 

The way to approach the Amer- 
ican ideal of equal education for 
all, it seems to me, would be to 
plan the location of community 
institutes in relation to the whole 
state. Just as a big city often has 


one high school in which the em- 
phasis is on a first-rate commer- 
cial course, another in which the 
shop and technical departments 
are particularly strong, and still 
another, perhaps, that is primarily 
academic, so a state might plan to 
subsidize a number of these high- 
er schools, varying their offerings. 
A youth who could not get what 
he wanted in the one nearest him 
could arrange to go to another 
where he could get courses to suit 
his needs. 


In this country we have a strong 
belief that schooling should be a 
matter of zealously guarded local 
control. There is sound good sense 
behind that belief. Fathers and 
mothers have both the right and 
the duty to say how they think 
their children should be educated. 
Yet, if the children are denied a 
good education by the refusal of 
their elders to budge from the 
strictest possible interpretation of 
local control, I think the time has 
come to face realities and to em- 
phasize the constitutional respon- 
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A Grade by Grade 
Program that Builds 
Sound Language Habits 





A Steck Worktext* 


“Growth in English,” 
progressive, and coordinated Worktext 
series, provides all that is necessary to 
the English program in elementary and 
high schools. In addition to a wide range 


a comprehensive, 


of drill material and all of the usua! ex- 


planatory definitions, rules, and guides 
generally found in texts, each Worktext 
in this series provides exercises utilizing 
the teaching devices found in workbooks. 
The Worktext is the original adaptation 
of this economical and effective system 


5 of combining the advantages of the textbook with 








the workbook. Lessons are carefully arranged to 
make use of proper teaching techniques and ex- 
amples are given by taking excerpts from good 
literature in such manner as to arouse the student's 


; curiosity and create a desire to read the whole of 
\ the work from which the selection was made. 
os : “Growth in English" may be supplemented with 

















£. texts when desired, but this is not necessary. The 

series is complete in itself, including lessons in book 

ki reviews, letter writing, outlining and themes, use 

the ' of library and dictionary, alphabetizing, spelling 

and pronunciation. 
. 4th Grade 

5th to 8th Grades 45 36 


Ret. .35 Wh. .28 


fe Ses Bs | 9th to 12th Grades 60 48 
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THE STECK C0. Educational Publishers NUSTIN, TEXAS #2 


English Grammar for High Schools .70 56 
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sibility of the several state gov- 
ernments for education. 

Children are being denied even 
a good high school education, in 
a large part of the country, by the 
insistence of people in many com- 
munities on keeping inadequate 
local schools just because they are 
local. The elimination of many 
of these relics of the horse-and- 
buggy age and the establishment 
of stronger high schools to serve 
groups of neighboring communi- 
ties is a crying need in many 
states, regardless of the further 
need for community institutes or 
higher high schools. 

And we can have such schools 
geared to this modern world if we 
will think in terms of the modern 
world. Today we fly from coast 
to coast or across oceans in the 
time that it took many of our 
grandfathers to get to their coun- 
ty seats. Buses and other fast 
surface transportation can take 
students dozens of miles in the 
time it took those of an earlier 
generation to walk to a neighbor- 
hood schoolhouse. The real com- 
munity of today is no longer a 
single cluster of homes, stores, 
and shops, but a cluster of such 
clusters, in which we are all 
neighbors because the distances 
between us mean nothing any 
more. We can have community 
institutes if we will think of the 
community in this modern sense 
—a community of communities, in 
which the old boundary lines have 
been worn into nothingness by 
rubber tires. 


Let me use a state—which shall 
be nameless—to show what this 
would mean. I choose it for an 
example because it offers a fairly 
simple pattern that is easy to 
visualize. I choose it also because, 
though it was a leader, years ago, 
in the establishment of high 
schools, it is today typical of many 
states which have held so tena- 
ciously to small local high schools 
that the need for modernizing the 
school system is woefully appar- 
ent. 


The state has a population of 
fewer than one million—slightly 
smaller than the city of Balti- 
more. Yet, in contrast to Balti- 


more’s dozen high schools, the . 
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state maintains as many as two 
hundred and sixty high schools 
and academies. A_ population 
spread over a large area makes a 
large number of schools neces- 
sary. But the state has taken 
very little advantage of the pos- 
sibilities of modern transporta- 
tion. Towns only a few miles 
apart still keep the separate high 
schools that they started when a 
distance of a few miles was a long 
way to go. It was an enterprising 
and laudable act to establish all 
those local high schools and acad- 
emies back in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but they cannot even begin 
to give twentieth-century boys 
and girls the education they need. 

More than half of these two 
hundred and sixty high schools 
and academies are operated for 
fewer than one hundred pupils 
each; and while higness of itself 
is certainly no criterion of quality, 
such little schools simply cannot 
afford the manpower or the equip- 
ment to do a modern job. Many 
of them have only two teachers 
who divide the task of teaching 
the standard college-preparatory 
subjects. 

The larger high schools of this 
state are as good as comparable 
schools elsewhere, offering, in ad- 
dition to the usual academic 
courses, such practical courses as 
general shopwork, agriculture, 
home economics, and business 
subjects. Obviously the first step 
in a logical state-wide plan would 
be to regroup the high schools so 
that all of them would be able to 
do as much for the boys and girls 
attending them as the best of 
them now do for their students. 
City high schools could be en- 
larged to take care of students 
from near-by communities, or 
new schools could be built to take 
the place of several smaller ones. 

Each of these high schools 
would then be able to offer 
courses which would help the 
boys and girls to realize their aims 
for the future. Some youngsters 
would probably still drop out be- 
fore finishing, satisfied to take 
whatever jobs they might be able 
to find, but their proportionate 
numbers would be sharply re- 
duced. Many might still be ready 
to quit at the end of the twelfth 


grade, but they would certainly 
be much better equipped for life. 
But many more, given the oppor- 
tunity, would be eager to fit them- 
selves even better for useful lives. 

For them, the community insti- 
tutes would be spotted around the 
state, in central locations—per- 
haps ten or twelve of them. The 
courses they would offer would 
vary and would be determined 
partly by the major interests and 
activities of those sections in 
which they were placed. In a 
given county, in the state’s richest 
farming area, agricultural and al- 
lied subjects would probably have 
a dominant part in the curricu- 
lum. In another, center of indus- 
trial activity, there might be an 
institute with extensive courses 
pertaining to the textile and metal 
trades. In another county, with 
a metropolitan trading center, 
business education in its various 
branches might well be stressed. 
Each institute, however, would 
also give other advanced voca- 
tional courses, keyed to the inter- 
ests of the students to be served 
and to the vocational opportuni- 
ties in various parts of the state. 
One or more institutes, for exam- 
ple, would undoubtedly have 
courses for boys who wanted to 
become subengineers—one of the 
many vocational opportunities for 
which our present educational 
system offers no preparation short 
of a four-year university course 
planned for the comparatively 
few who can become graduate en- 
gineers. 

Each institute would also give 
advanced academic and cultural 
courses to round out the general 
education of all students and to 
make it possible for some students 
who desired to do so to transfer 
to colleges and universities. Far 
from competing with established 
colleges, I believe these institutes 
would so increase the interest of 
young people in education that 
the enrollment in college would 
be greater than at present. 

Let us look now at one or two 
of our sample young people and 
see how the system works out. 
Let us say that John, who wants 
to be an accountant, lives in City 
X. It was undoubtedly while at- 
tending high school there that he 
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decided on his ambition. In his 
last two high school years, there- 
fore, he concentrated on the busi- 
ness course. He will now simply 
go on with advanced work at the 
institute in his home city for two 
more years, and when he gets 
through he will be qualified for a 
job. 

Mary, let us ‘suppose, lives in 
a smaller town in the central part 
of the state. She went to the 
regional high school serving her 
town and several others, and her 
interest in the home economics 
course—an excellent one because 
these towns together could afford 
a good teacher and good equip- 
ment—led her to decide that she 
wanted to be a dietitian. Her 
nearest institute is the one in City 
Y, but it has no special course for 
would-be dietitians. The one up 
in City Z does, however, so Mary 
arranges to go there. With others 
whose homes are too far away to 
commute, she lives in supervised 
residential quarters maintained 
by the institute, at cost. So it 
goes, With many variations, but 
adding up to a sound, complete 
system of education for all young 
people. 

That is the way it could work 
out in our unnamed state, and that 
is the way it could work out any- 
where else. But it cannot be done 
without planning on a state-wide 
basis, even though direct joint 
control might well be kept by the 
communities joining together to 
form the expanded school dis- 
tricts. When it became known a 
couple of years ago, however, that 
one state department of education 
was even drawing up, for purely 
advisory purposes, a_ tentative 
plan to show how the state’s high 
schools and academies could be 
advantageously regrquped, the 
cries of state “interference” and 
state “dictatorship” were so in- 
tense that the department dropped 
the whole subject like a hot po- 
tato. That is what too frequently 
happens when state authorities 
are tempted to exercise a measure 
of leadership concerning matters 
in which there are strong local 
prejudices and vested interests. 

Here is a chance, it seems to me, 
for the women of America—the 

(Continued on page 79) 
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“HISTORIC 


A Rev 


By WALTER 


No more welcome or appropri- 
ate Christmas present could be 
given to a native. of Madison 
County or a student of Tennessee 
history than a copy of “Historic 
Madison,” written by Emma In- 
man Williams. 


This very handsomely bound 
volume with gilt top and attrac- 
tively sketched end pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated, and filled with 
history well told, is from the press 
of McCowat-Mercer of Jackson, 
and is published under the aus- 
pices of the Madison County His- 
torical Society as a contribution 
toward the observance of the one 
hundred fiftieth anniversary of 
the admission of the State of Ten- 
nessee to the Union. 


From Indian Times 


Using the ancient mounds and 
Indian settlements as a_back- 
ground, the author has painted a 
vivid picture of Jackson and Mad- 
ison County. Miss Williams has 
crowded into five hundred pages | 
much priceless source material, 
has put into absorbing chapters 
the step-by-step development of 
the communities, and the parts 
played by Madison Countians in 
the various wars from one against 
the Seminoles to World War I; 
has recounted the educational, 
cultural, religious, and commer- 
cial progress of the people from | 
pioneer days to the present time; | 
and has marked well the influence | 
of historic Madison County on the | 
growth and prosperity of all of| 
West Tennessee. | 


Valuable Letters 


Of especial value are the An- 
drew Jackson letters, the letters 
written by David Crockett, and 
letters from the Mexican War the- 
ater. The entertaining diary of 
Juliana Conner, and the corre-| 
spondence between Edgar Allan | 
Poe and John Tomlin of Jackson | 
add flavor to the work, and the | 
muster rolls of Madison County | 
soldiers, as well as the lists of | 
public officials, are put in perma- 








*Former mayor of Memphis and na- 
tive of Madison County. 


MADISON” 


nent form for relatives, students, 
and historians. 


“Historic Madison” belongs in 
every school and every public 
and private library in Tennessee. 
May those who have the responsi- 


bility of teaching the youth of our 


state find time in the coming 
months to read this definitive his- 
tory of one of the great counties 
of the Volunteer commonwealth; 
and may there be no lack of ap- 
preciation and gratitude to the 
author, the sponsor, and the pub- 
lisher of this excellent history. 
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NEW FEDERAL AID BILL 
INTRODUCED 


S. 472 


S. 472, a bill to authorize the 
appropriation of funds to assist 
the states and territories in finan- 
cing a minimum foundation edu- 
cation program of public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools and 
to assist in reducing the inequal- 
ities of educational opportunity 
in the nation, was introduced in 
the Senate January 31, 1947, by 
Senator Robert A. Taft (Ohio), 
for himself and Senators Thomas 
(Utah), Ellender (Louisiana), Hill 
(Alabama), Smith (New Jersey), 
Cooper (Kentucky), Tobey (New 
Hampshire), and Chavez (New 
Mexico). This bill is supported 
by the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 


Succeeds S. 181 


S. 472 in its provisions is the 
same as S. 181 (Seventy-Ninth 
Congress), which was favorably 
reported to the Senate by the 
Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor, June 13, 1946. Eleven 
of the thirteen members (for full 
membership of this committee, 
see Flash, Vol. IV, No. 1) of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, to which S. 472 
is referred, were members of the 
committee that reported S. 181. 
S. 472 (1) absolutely prohibits 
federal control of education; (2) 
authorizes federal funds in direct 
proportion to need and effort and 
in indirect proportion to the finan- 
cial ability of the states to support 
schools; (3) establishes a mini- 
mum foundation school opportu- 
nity in the nation through public 
elementary and public secondary 
schools; (4) protects the educa- 
tional welfare of minority racial 
groups; and (5) limits the use of 
federal funds to such schools as 
the states make eligible for state 
support. 


Senator Taft 


In introducing the bill, Senator 
Taft said to the Senate: The bill 
“is based on the theory of merely 
assisting the state . . . so that the 


forty-eight states may remain 
completely free to conduct their 
affairs as they wish to conduct 
them in this field [public educa- 
tion]. The basic purpose is to 
afford to every American child an 
opportunity to obtain an educa- 
tion which at least will open up 
to his view the opportunities that 
lie before him.” 


Senator Hill 


Senator Hill in supporting the 
bill on the floor of the Senate said: 
“I very much hope that the bill 
may receive early action by the 
committee and be taken up by the 
Senate and passed. It is an im- 
portant bill; it is an urgent bill. 
There is today in the United 
States a very grave crisis in edu- 
cation which can be adequately 
met only by the passage of this 
bill.” 


House Bill 


The House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor plans to set up 
a series of subcommittees, one of 
which will receive and report on 
school bills. Membership of the 
subcommittee on education has 
not been announced, but is ex- 
pected soon, perhaps this week. 
After this is done, a bill will at 
the earliest possible time be of- 
fered in the House. 


Church Support 


Two next steps include (1) a 
hearing on S. 472 before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare and (2) introduction 
of a House measure. The speed 
with which these two steps can 
be taken will be determined large- 
ly by the time required to enact 
labor legislation. In relation to 
the federal aid to education issue, 
the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America, through its 
executive committee, unanimous- 
ly endorsed on January 28, 1947, 
the basic principles which appear 
in S. 472, and urged federal funds 
for such schools only as are eli- 
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gible under state constitutions and 
state laws to receive support from 
state and local revenues. 
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PROMISING PRACTICES IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS’ 


“Happy Days Are Here Again” in 
Robertson County 


The sun is shining again in Rob- 
ertson County. Teachers’ salaries 
have been increased, and teacher 
morale has been boosted too. The 
theme of the supervising teacher 
for January was “Teacher Re- 
cruitment.” 

At Cross Plains High School a 
girl in the junior class is interest- 
ed in music. She has real talent 
and is interested in becoming a 
public school music teacher. She 
helps the first- and second-grade 
teachers with their music. She 
plays the piano and has had some 
voice training. 

Greenbrier High School has a 
good Future Teachers Club with 
thirty members. Six or eight 
members want to teach in the low- 
er grades, four plan to teach in 
the upper grades, and a number 
plan to teach in high school. One 
girl wants to teach lip reading. 
Six boys are in the group. 

Yes, the sun is shining again in 
Robertson County; and with the 





*Reported by Elementary School Su- 
pervising Teachers and compiled by 
R. Lee Thomas, Director, Division of 
Elementary Schools, State Department 
of Education, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 


new educational program, the fu- 
ture of the boys and girls is bright- 
er now than it has been for a long, 
long time. 


The Weakley County Supervising 
Teacher Likes the Way— 


Margaret Marsh and her sev- 
enth-grade pupils at Gleason have 


worked out a weekly supervised “* 


plan for physical education. 

Roberta Oliver, eighth-grade 
teacher at Dresden, supervises the 
study period. She walks quietly 
from seat to seat, inspecting pu- 
pils’ work and giving help where 
needed. 

Faye Thompson, fifth - grade 
teacher at Sharon, has her written 
spelling lesson. She pronounces 
the word, uses it in a sentence, 
and then pronounces it again. 

Mr. Powell’s boys, in Martin 
Elementary School, patrol the 
streets at recess periods. The au- 
thoritative air with which they 
halt the approaching automobile 
to permit the children to cross the 
street, and vice versa, makes us 
know we will have good law en- 
forcers in our towns of tomorrow. 

Mrs. Rowlett, fourth - grade 
teacher at Martin, gives a period 
for mental arithmetic. At this 
time the children close their books 





An attractive reading center, Fredonia School, Montgomery County. 
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and put on their “thinking caps.” 
The teacher makes a record of 
correct answers and errors made. 

Jack McClain, at Palmersville, 
stands in front of his class and 
questions the boys and girls. If 
they answer correctly or make 
errors when answering, Mr. Mc- 
Clain speaks to them in the same 
kind voice which gives the pupils 
a feeling of having done their 
best. 


Things Are Happening in Fentress 
County 


A transformation has_ taken 
place at Clark Range School this 
year. The rooms have been paint- 
ed; the seats have been re- 
arranged; wihdows have been cut 
in the dark room; a storage room 
has been made into an attractive 
classroom; more satisfactory ar- 
rangements have been provided 
for the school lunch program; run- 
ning water has been put in the 
building; the bulletin boards are 
filled with good art work; and the 
entire community is proud and 
happy about it. 

Better citizenship is emphasized 
in all of the schools. Teachers are 
encouraged to give pupils a 
chance to share responsibilities in 
all school activities. The pam- 
phlet, “Tennessee Youth Guide,” 
distributed by the Tennessee 
Planning Commission, is being 
widely used with excellent re- 
sults. 


Sewanee Sponsors Franklin 
County Art Exhibit 

The public school in Winchester 
prepares for this by having an 
exhibit in each room. The work, 
which consists of painting, carv- 
ing, clay modeling, and needle- 
work, is judged by someone who 
knows something of art. Those 
things which receive first and 
second place are exhibited at Se- 
wanee at the University of the 
South. After the exhibit in the 
rooms, at least one piece of work 
by each child who has entered is 
placed in the windows of the 
stores in town. A great deal of 
interest is shown in this exhibit 
each year. 


Morgan County Schools Are 
Alert 
A preschool conference was held 
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for all inexperienced teachers and 
any others who wished to attend 
at the beginning of the school 
year. Its purpose was to acquaint 
the new teachers with school pol- 
icies, methods of teaching, school 
materials, and problems concern- 
ing planning the school day. 

A Future Teachers Club in one 
school furnishes substitutes for 
any teacher in that school. Club 
members also observe good teach- 
ers. 

A picture study project, spon- 
sored by the Save the Children 
Federation, is carried on in all 
schools. Each school has a text 
to accompany the excellent collec- 
tion of framed pictures studied. 
Pictures are rotated. Children 
buy miniatures. Home demon- 
stration clubs and other groups 
also borrow pictures for study. A 
committee of teachers meets reg- 
ularly to plan next steps. 

Schools sponsored by the S. C. 
F. enter contests in arts and 
crafts. These exhibits create in- 
terest and encourage originality. 

We are using units given by the 
Coca-Cola Company to supple- 
ment study in geography and con- 
servation. The material is excel- 
lent. 

The health workshop has meant 
much to teachers in planning their 
health program. A bulletin was 
sent at different times to teachers 
not participating. 


Dyer County Emphasizes Health, 
Citizenship, and School 
Attendance 


Some of the schoolrooms in 
Dyer County are an inspiration 
and a constant pleasure to those 
who visit them, and surely they 
are enjoyed by those who live in 
them most of the day. These part- 
time homes of pupils and teachers 
have had the care of interested 
teachers who have caused the chil- 
dren to show their pride and con- 
cern in their surroundings. The 
teacher and the pupils are re- 
quired to work together to achieve 
this livable situation. These 
items, if answered in the affirma- 
tive, help to make the room and 
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school a pleasant place to visit or 
work. 


Cleanliness 

Are the floors clean? Is the fur- 
niture free of dust and food par- 
ticles? Are the grounds free of 
paper and orange peels? Are the 
ashes used to make a walk? 


Heating and Ventilation 

Is a thermometer used to check 
the room temperature? Is some 
provision made for ventilating the 
room? Are the doors and the win- 
dows opened a few minutes at the 
recess period to air the room? 
Stale air creates odors. Is the 
room kept sufficiently warm so 
that the teacher and the pupils 
can be comfortable with all of the 
outdoor clothing off? Are the pu- 
pils being trained to remove and 
hang up all outdoor clothing as 
soon as the room is comfortable? 


Seating and Lighting 

Are the pupils seated in the 
lightest part of the room with the 
seats away from the walls? Are 
they seated so that none face the 
light? Are the shades adjusted— 
up to the top on dark, gloomy 
days? 


Pleasant Attitudes 


Is there a friendly attitude be- 
tween you and your pupils? Do 
your pupils feel that the work 
they do is for their benefit rather 
than for yours? Do you remem- 
ber that children often take their 
teacher for their pattern? 


Citizenship 

Are the pupils being trained to 
practice good citizenship habits? 
Is there a committee from each 
grade to meet visitors, to take 
their coats, to find them a chair, 
etc.? Are the pupils being trained 
to enter or leave a room quietly 
without running, whistling, etc.? 
Are they being trained to speak 
courteously to each other as well 
as to visitors? Are they being 
trained not to walk between you 
and your class or between you and 
visitors? Are pupils given an op- 
portunity to help care for the 
room and grounds? 

None of these things are out of 
reach of any school. It is difficult 
to believe that very worth-while 
instruction is carried on in a dirty, 


unattractive room. And, indeed 
cleanliness and order should con- 
stitute part of all teaching. 
Example is the surest manner of 
impressing this upon these future 
homemakers and citizens. So 
again the plea is made for clean, 
attractive rooms and daily prac- 
tice of good citizenship habits. 
School Attendance 
School attendance is a school 
problem which becomes more se- 
rious during this part of the school 
(Continued on page 79) 
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18 Gregg 
Business Texts 
Approved For 

Tennessee Schools 


In January, 1947, the Tennessee State 
Textbook Authority — a multi- 
ple list of textbooks for use in Ten- 
nessee senior high schools. Eighteen 
Gregg texts were placed on the ap- 
proved list. Here they are, classified 
by subjects in alphabetical order: 


BOOKKEEPING — Practical Book- 
keeping for Secretaries and General 
Office Workers, by Freeman, Good- 
fellow, and Hanna. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION—Onur Busi- 
ness Life, Third Edition, by Jones. 


BUSINESS LAW — Essentials of 
American Business Law, by Rosenberg. 


COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC—Es- 
sentials of Business Mathematics, 
Fourth Edition, by Rosenberg. 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION—Re- 
tailing, Principles and Practices, by 
Richert. 


ECONOMICS—The Consumer's Eco- 
nomic Life, by Graham and Jones. 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY — Influ- 
ence of Geography on Our Economic 
Life, by Ridgley and Ekblaw. 
OFFICE MANAGEMENT—A4pplied 
Secretarial Practice, Second Edition, 
by Gregg. 

GREGG SHORTHAND— 

FIRST YEAR: Gregg Shorthand 
Manual, Anniversary Edition, by 
Gregg; Gregg Speed Studies, Third 
Edition, by Gregg; Gregg Shorthand 
Functional Method, Part 1 and Part 
II, by Leslie; and Functional Method 
Dictation, by Leslie. 

SECOND , YEAR: Gregg Speed 
Building, One-Year Course, by Gregg; 
Gregg Dictation and Transcription, 
by Renshaw and Leslie; and Speed 
Drills in Gregg Shorthand, by Leslie 
and Zoubek. 


TYPEWRITING—Typing for Bust- 
ness, One-Year Course; Typing for 
Business, Advanced Course; and T yp- 
ing for Business, Two-Year Course, 
all by Blanchard and Smith. 


Write for sample copies of the texts 
that you wish to consider for use in 
your classes. Send your request to 
The Gregg Publishing Company, 6 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2, 
Illinois. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York San Francisco 


Chicago 
Boston London 


Dallas Toronto 
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| Students Want Teachers to 
| Use Discipline 


The ideal teacher may be either 
a man or a woman, but he or she 
must be thoroughly familiar with 
the subject taught. She is fair and 
impartial with the students, but 
uses firm discipline when neces- 
sary. She is cheerful and smiling, 
friendly in and out of the class- 
room, and always neatly dressed. 
And above all, she has a sense of 
humor. She can tell a joke and 
enjoy one even when it is on her. 

This is a composite picture of 
the ideal teacher as drawn by 
more than seventeen hundred 
high school students who 
swamped the offices of Scholastic 
Magazine with their opinions. 
The students were asked to list 
the qualities they feel necessary 
for the perfect tutor and an analy- 
sis of their replies reveal they 
have very definite ideas on the 
subject. 

A large percentage of the stu- 
dents want a teacher to have con- 
trol over the class and to use dis- 
cipline when necessary. “I like 
a teacher that is strict,” comment- 
ed one. “One that will make you 
learn what she is teaching and 
will make you feel that it is im- 
portant. A teacher that can put 
the smarties where they belong.” 

An overwhelming majority of 
students lists a sense of humor as 
an essential qualification. They 
differentiate between a sense of 
humor and a pleasant and cheer- 
ful disposition and demand both. 
Appearance is important, with al- 
most half stating that neatness 
and good grooming are highly de- 
sirable. Control of temper is also 
stressed. Teachers “should not 
yell at a student...” or “.. . get 
excited and shout.” 

There were no requests for a 
teacher who gives no home work 
but a number of replies said there 
were times when home _ work! 
should be light and certain occa- | 
sions when it should not be as-| 
signed. 





Student Quotes 
A sample of comments sent in 
to “Jam Session,” a regular stu- 
dent opinion feature of Scholastic: 
“I like a teacher that can keep 
order without being a crab.” 








“My ideal teacher is my friend. 
I can discuss anything from polit- 
ical upsets to football games with 


him. In the classroom he is re- 
spected, and, in turn, he respects 
every student as an individual. 
My ideal teacher teaches because 
he likes ‘kids’ and wants to help 
them.” 

“She should be fair to all and 
have no pets. She should have an 
adequate sense of humor, be firm, 
and enforce discipline at the prop- 
er time, but never use sarcasm.” 

“A pleasing personality, an at- 
tractive appearance, a friendly 
smile, a sense of fairness and jus- 
tiee, an interest in extracurricular 
activities—these are the qualities 
my ideal teacher has.” 

Some of the students broke into 
somewhat cynical verse: 

“My idea of a’perfect teacher, 
If he can be found, 

Is that he’s quiet and understanding 
And seldom around.” 

And: 

“The qualities of my ideal teacher 
Could never be listed, 


Mainly because 
He never existed.” 


t 

The discussion with men and women 
of other countries of matters of com- 
mon interest, the giving and receiving 
of hospitality, the joining in games and 
competitions, and the visits paid to for- 
eign countries, all serve to bring home 
to us the great truth that in the simple 
things of life there is far more to unite 
than to separate the members of the 
human race.—Clement Attlee. 











Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 











OF SYNONYMS 


The most useful and inclu- 
sive treatment of synonyms 
and antonyms ever pub- 
lished. Helps the student to 
use the right word in the right 
place. Handy alphabetical ar- 
rangement. 944 pages, with thumb 
index. 
’ 
WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
At your finger tips, essential eas 
facts about 40,000 noted 
men and women of all 
countries, historical and con- 
temporary, fromevery field F 
of human activity. Alpha- 
betical arrangement. 
1,736 pages, with thumb 
index. 


























Both books have been prepared 
aoe same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘‘The Supreme 
Authority’”’ for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars to Dept. 9. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 
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They Tell Me 


Teachers throughout the state 
will regret to learn of the passing 
of Mrs. W. R. Stone of Bristol. 
Mrs. Stone was a valuable mem- 
ber of the State Board of Educa- 
tion for many years. 

* 


Mr. G. H. Parker of the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee has been ap- 
pointed State Director of the 
United Business Education Asso- 
ciation, a department of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

bd 


In addition to the many former 
school teachers in the Legislature, 
one member of the House and two 
members of the Senate are now 
actively engaged in school work. 
They are E. A. Bird, vocational 
agriculture teacher, Marion Coun- 
ty; Roy Wiseman, elementary 
principal, Warren County; and 
John Lee West, county superin- 
tendent, Scott County. 

- 


The T. E. A. has lost a valuable 
employee. Miss Vesta Nelson, 
research director for the past year, 
has accepted a position with Sil- 
ver Burdett in New York. 

4 

The teachers of the Granville 
Junior High School, Jackson 
County, have worked out a set of 


objectives for their school pro- 
gram. 
. 

The Ashland City High School, 
Cheatham County, has a remedial 
grade. Three groups of pupils on 
different reading levels are all 
taught in the same English class 
very effectively. 

+ 


The Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica chapter at T. P. I, Dr. T. J. 
Farr, sponsor, broadcasts every 
Wednesday afternoon over the 
local radio station, 1400 on your 
dial. 


Sd 


The Van Buren County High 
School has acquired a school for- 
est of one hundred acres and is 
developing it with the assistance 
of the T. V. A. forester and the 
State Division of Forestry. 

od 


Mr. John Roberts, former prin- 
cipal of the Junior High School at 
Kingston, is now with Laidlaw 
Brothers in Georgia. 

* 


Donald M. Maynard of the Pea- 
body Demonstration School was 
selected as one of forty winners 
in the Science Talent Search 
which is enact by the Science 


HUF TEACHERS’ 





AGENCY 

MISSOULA, MONT. 
Member N. A. T. A. 
32 years’ superior 
t services 











td 


Clubs of America and the Ten- 
nessee Academy of Science. Miss 
Ann Briton and Richard Collier, 
both senior science students of 
James Major, Clarksville High 
School, won honorable mention 
in this contest. 
> 


The Southeastern Arts Associa- 
tion will hold its 1947 convention 
at the Read House in ie iatigs 
on April 17-19. 





Ba 


B,dmane- 


Don’t go near him just yet, fellows. 
My atomic punch may have left 
some caninendins 








ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 
Greatest teacher shortage in Nation’s history: Unequalled op- 
portunities both in salary and position. Enroll immediately. 
White teachers only. FREE LIFE MEMBERSHI2. 





LET ‘THE TENNESSEE vIS UAL EDUCATION SERVICE 


Tennessee 
Visual 
Education 
Service 





THE NEW RCA 


Serve 


YOUR AUDIO-VISUAL NEEDS 


We Proudly Present 


PROJECTOR 


We Carry a Complete Line of Audio-Visual Equipment and Material, Including 
RCA 16mm Sound Projectors, Bausch and Lomb Opaque Projectors, SVE Film Strip Projectors, 
Public Address Systems, Microphones, Film Strips, and Film Slides. 
Your Convenience a 16mm Film Library of Entertainment, 


Nashville 


Let us assist you in establishing an Educational Film Library on your School System 
Book Your Films for Next School Year Early 
A Call or a Card to Our Office Nearest You Will Bring Prompt, Courteous Service 


Offices Located at 


722 COMMERCE STREET 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Phone 5-7480 
BOB DAVIS, Manager 


16mm SOUND MOTION PICTURE 


Educational and Religious Films in 


O. D. KARTER, Manager 


We Have Established for 


JOURNAL BUILDING 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Phone 4-4913 
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ROY BROWN 
1947 SUMMER 


x 






(VGHG 


California * Mexico « Canadian Rochics * New York «x FH 








Before planning your Summer 
Vacation . . . we invite you to 
read our pre-arranged, personally 
escorted enjoyable intineraries .. . 


@ to NEW YORK 
@ to HAVANA 

@ to BERMUDA 
@ to MEXICO 

@ to CALIFORNIA 


CANADIAN 
ROCKIES 


YELLOWSTONE 
SOUTH AMERICA 
& 


SEE THE MOST THIS SUM- 
MER — in solid comfort — with 
leisure to spare—and not a worry 
to detract from your pure en- 
joyment —on a ROY BROWN 
leasure - planned VACATION 
TOUR. Write now for descrip- 
tive literature. 


ROY BROWN 


TRAVEL SERVICE 


LOBBY VOLUNTEER BLDG. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 





“THE SOUTH'S mosT,, 





ENJOYABLE VACATIONS 





| 


With the A. 


4 


Put on your spring bonnets 

And be on your way; 

March 27 is Convention Day. 

On the day after 

There'll be action galore— 

A luncheon at the Maxwell House, 

Talks after and before. 

An A. C. E. sale, some general 
sessions 

Might help you out of those teach- 
ing depressions. 

[The program committee thought 
a lot about you; 

A bit of reciprocity is not taboo! ] 

So if you miss what you wanted, 

Don’t stammer and squirm. 

Remember: the early bird catches 
the worm! 

od 


We give our nod of approval 
this month to the Carter County 
A. C. E. Press notices from that 


| section tell us that members there 





have succeeded in giving profes- 
sional discussions a desired infor- 
mality by having the meetings in 
the homes of the various mem- 
bers. Talk has centered around 
the general theme of “Morale” 
with emphasis on teacher morale 
in her relationships with parents, 
principals, and supervisors. Mrs. 
Ted Hoss, president, and Mrs. 
Mary Ward, secretary, of this 
group, which insists that business 
can be pleasure, actually wished 
this “page” good luck. 
aa 


Mary Leeper sends a letter 


' along with the new pamphlet of 





the association entitled Using 
Audio-Visual Materials with Chil- 





C. E. 


q 4 RUTH McDONALD 


dren. She suggests that we share 
it, discuss it, lend it, put it on sale. 
“Through our united efforts this 
bulletin can improve practices... 
in the schools of this country.” 
To fulfill Miss Leeper’s request, 
we are reviewing the bulletin for 
you. The introduction states the 
case well when it says, “There are 
not many instances where instruc- 
tional materials are sufficient in 
and of themselves to assure ade- 
quate learning.” In brief, any 
teacher’s suspicions that she will 
always have a thing or two to do 
are confirmed. There must be a 
selection of material; a setting 
conducive to learning must be 
provided; provision must be made 
for follow-up activities; evalua- 
tion is necessary. 


One of the most pertinent state- 
ments in the discussion is to the 
effect that “good pedagogical 
judgment is unusually important 
for the teacher who decides to 
employ a greater variety of teach- 
ing aids.” 

The whole theory of the pam- 
phlet is that visual education at 
its best is a part of everyday 
classroom activities carried on by 
the teachers and children—and not 
something apart and directed sep- 
arately. If you are interested in 
the subject, perhaps you would 
like to know that you may get 
the pamphlet from the Association 
for Childhood Education, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Northwest, 
Washington 6, D. C. Price, fifty 
cents. 














VELOUR Stage Curtains — Scenery — Lighting designed, 

manufactured, installed and guaranteed. Rea- 

CURTAINS © sonable prices — FREE samples and suggestions. 
No obligations. 

* . Save Time — Dismiss “Bell Ringing” Worry—2- 

Circuit, 2%-minute ELECTRO-TIME Program 

PROGRAM Clock $94.50—5 models available. Unconditional 

10-year Guarantee —12” Electric Wall Clocks 

CLOCK $8.75—Complete literature and information up- 

on request. 
National School Supply Co., Inc. Raleigh, N. C. 
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The Midsouth Conference on 
Rural Life and Education 


On April 3 and 4, 1947, the Mid- 
south Conference on Rural Life 
and Education will be held on the 
campus of Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College at Richmond, 
Kentucky. The conference will be 
open to all persons interested in 
rural life and education, both pro- 
fessional and lay persons, who 
wish to attend. The theme of the 
conference is “Adequate Educa- 
tion for Rural People.” 


This conference is one of a se- 
ries of nine regional conferences 
sponsored by the Department of 
Rural Education and the Division 
of Rural Service of the National 
Education Association in cooper- 
ation with state education asso- 
ciations, state departments of edu- 
cation, teacher education institu- 
tions, and other professional and 
lay organizations that may desire 
to participate. The states includ- 
ed in the Midsouth Conference 
are Alabama, Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, and Texas. 


Requests for hotel reservations 
should be made direct to the New 
Richmond Hotel or the Glyndon 
Hotel, Richmond, Kentucky. For 
persons who may come in automo- 
biles and wish to see some of the 
blue grass region, hotel -accom- 
modations may also be secured by 
writing to the Boone Tavern, Be- 
rea, Kentucky, the home of Berea 
College, a few miles from Rich- 
mond, or to the Lafayette Hotel or 
Phoenix Hotel at Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, situated in the heart of the 
blue grass country and only about 
a thirty-minute drive from Rich- 
mond. For further information 
about hotel accommodations and 
other information concerning the 
conference, write to D. T. Ferrell, 
chairman of conference arrange- 
ments, Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Richmond, Ken- 
tucky. 


The university must educate youth 
not only to live its own life usefully, 
but with a sense of responsibility to 
the community. Today that commu- 
nity is the world, and so the current 
of world thought should flow contin- 
ually through the university. It is 
true that ‘the primary function of a 
university is to train youth for wise 
leadership. It is equally true, how- 
ever, that in the world of today the 
university can attain its high purpose 
only by making its knowledge, skills, 
and its achievements in _ research, 
whether it be in medicine or law or 
engineering, available to its own com- 
munity, to its state, and to the nation 
and to the world.—Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr. 





Elements 


of 
RADIO 


by Marcus and Horton 


Just placed on the approved list 
at the last Tennessee adoptions. 


It’s the most successful high 
school radio text because .. . 


@Written in terms any high- 
school student can understand. 


®Follows a unique “spiral” 
form of organization that takes 
the beginner successfully over 
each of the basic principles. 


®Demonstration and laboratory 
problems are given for each 
chapter. 


®Flexible to conform to all 


methods of presentation. 


©Helpful to teachers who have 
not had previous experience in 
teaching radio or allied subjects. 


®Can be taught with no more 
equipment than ordinarily avail- 
able in the average laboratory. 


Write for an examination copy 
today ... or see our representa- 
tive at the State Teachers Con- 
vention. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Ave. New York II 








YOURS. 
for the 


3la. Dictionary Games and Exercise 
will be helpful in teaching vocab- 
ulary study and development 
through the use of the dictionary. 
Contains suggestions for use in 
grades 4to 8. (G. & C. Merriam.) 


Folder outlining a “plan of action 
for parents and influential citizens . 
on current conditions in our public 
schools, including teachers’ sala- 
ries, teacher shortage, overcrowd- 
ed schoolrooms, and inadequate 
teaching tools, particularly visual 
and instructional materials. The 
folder is receiving wide distribu- 
tion to the lay public from inquir- 
ies to Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films. Copies of the folder will 
be sent to parents and others di- 
rect by EB Films as requested by 
teachers and school administra- 
tors.” (Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc.) 


Development of Railroad Trans- 
portation in the United States 
offers material helpful for social 
studies in the upper grades and 
high school. Well illustrated. 
(Association of American Rail- 
roads.) 


“Click with the Crowd” Grooming 
Leaflets for girls and “Get on the 
Beam” for boys cover pointers on 
personal care habits in real teen- 
age style. Includes a check chart 
for personal inventory. Used with 
Grooming for School Charts in 
full color. (Bristol-Myers Co.) 


A twenty-four-page catalog of 
teaching aids and services for 
teachers of aviation in elementary 
and secondary schools and col- 
leges. Material listed includes 
motion pictures, film strips, text- 
books, maps, globes, charts, and 
pictures. (Air-Age Education Re- 
search.) 


32a. 


33a. 


34a. 


35a. 


36a. Picture Map of America. An at- 
tractive full-color map of this 
amazing America with more than 
100 illustrations of beautiful and 
interesting places in the United 
States and Canada. Each briefly 
described. Unfolds to 18 ‘by 24 
inches. (Greyhound Lines.) 





USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items 
checked. Three cents postage is 
enclosed for each item. 
3la 32a 33a 34a 35a 36a 


Name 

Address 

City. State 

Subject taught________Grade___ 
School Address 

Enrollment: Boys______Girls.___ 
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Elementary Teachers Invited 
to Conference 


On April 17, 18, and 19, the 
Southern Music Educators Con- 
ference, the leading organization 
of school and college music teach- 
ers of the eleven southeastern 
states, will meet in Birmingham, 
Alabama. Saturday, April 19, has 
been designated as Elementary 
Music Day. Much of it will be 
devoted to discussions and demon- 
strations concerning music in the 
elementary school. The keynote 
speaker at the genera] session that 
morning will be Dr. E. B. Norton, 
Deputy Commissioner of Educa- 
tion of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, who will discuss music in 
relation to the whole school pro- 
gram. The conference recognizes 
the essential importance of the 
regular classroom teacher in car- 
rying on an adequate program of 
music in the elementary school. 
The conference wishes to invite 
all regular elementary classroom 
teachers who are near enough to 
come, to attend the morning and 
afternoon sessions of that day, 
without payment of the usual 
membership and registration fees 
which are paid by music teachers 
in attendance. Any inquiries con- 
cerning the day may be addressed 
to Dr. Paul W. Mathews, State 
Supervisor of Music Education, 
Montgomery 4, Alabama. 


America the Beautiful” 
(16 mm Technicolor Film with Sound) 

Available, free of charge, to the 
schools in Tennessee is this out- 
standing technicolor film with 
sound which was produced and 
contributed to the U. S. Treasury 
Department by Mr. Jack L. War- 
ner of the Warner Brothers Stu- 
dios. 

This film is eight hundred feet 
on a single reel and requires twen- 
ty minutes to show. It isa moving 
pageant of the panoramic beauty, 
the industry, and the people and 
power of this mighty land of ours. 
IT IS AMERICA. 

Many schools have already pre- 
sented this film in Tennessee. 
Each showing has brought forth 
outstanding comment as to the 
value of such a presentation. 
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You may secure a print of this 
film for showing in your school 
by the following method: 

1. Send a card or letter showing 
name of your school, mailing ad- 
dress, size of audience, and your 
first and second choice of showing 
dates. 

2. Send this card or letter to 
John M. Lovell, State Director, U. 
S. Savings Bonds Division, Treas- 
ury Department, 330 Third Na- 
tional Bank Building, Nashville 
3, Tennessee. 

Upon receipt of your request, 
we will book the film to reach you 
for your showing on one of your 
selected dates, and we will advise 
you immediately as to which date 
it will be. 

= 


Classroom Teachers Meet 
By ELIZABETH VOSS 

Educators from ten southern 
states attended the Seventh 
Southeastern Regional Confer- 
ence of the National Education 
Association Department of Class- 
room Teachers held in Lexington, 
Kentucky, December 27, 28. 

The theme of the meeting was 
“A Program of Action Building 
Strong and Active Local Associa- 
tions and Developing Finer Hu- 
man Relations.” 

The meeting was presided over 
by Mrs. Jessie Fuggett, regional 
director, and appearing on the 
program were Miss Mary Titus, 
national president; Miss Hilda 
Mackling, national executive sec- 
retary; and Dr. Howard Dawson, 
N. E. A. Director of Rural Educa- 
tion. Dr. Dawson pointed out the 
need for the professional organi- 
zation of teachers and the poten- 
tial power of the organized profes- 
sion to bring about the attention 
and financial support which the 
educators’ field needs and de- 
serves. “We can be, if we will, 
a stronger social force than any 
other professional group in Amer- 
ica,” said Dr. Dawson. 

The classroom teachers set their 
goal at $2,400 a year minimum 
salary for teachers holding a 
bachelor’s degree and passed oth- 
er resolutions calling for: 

1. Promotion of a program of 
inter-cultural education. 


*President of A. C. E., Columbia. 


2. Establishment of a twelve- 
point bill of rights for teachers. 
3. Federal aid for education. 

4. Assistance to teacher recruit- 
ing and establishment of higher 
standards for the profession. 


The Professional Way to Meet 
the Educational Crisis 


An aggressive, nation-wide pro- 
fessional program called for by 
the Executive Committee of the 
National Education Association in 
a policy statement which, al- 
though addressed primarily to the 
nation’s teachers, deserves the 
careful study of all citizens. 

WE PLEDGE the National Educa- 
tion Association, its resources, and 
its influence, in cooperation with 
state and local associations, to a 
vigorous campaign to safeguard 
and develop our public schools. 

WE BELIEVE that a resolute pro- 
gram on the part of teachers ev- 
erywhere to lift their economic 
status is essential to the welfare 
of the schools. 

WE BELIEVE that such a program 
should express itself through pro- 
fessional group action in cooper- 
ation with responsible officials 
and the people on both immediate 
and long-range issues. 


Declaration of Policy 


1, An adequate educational op- 
portunity for every child is im- 
perative for the nation’s welfare. 

2. The profession and the public 
must raise professional standards 
and improve the services of the 
schools. 

3. Teachers should keep con- 
tracts and agreements. 


4. Teachers should insist upon. 


professional salaries. , 

5. Teachers in all local school 
systems should seek adequate sal- 
aries through professional group 
action. 

6. Action on such agreements 
should be achieved through dem- 
ocratic cooperation of teachers, 
administrators, board members, 
and other community leaders. 

7. More state and federal finan- 
cial support for education is im- 
perative. 

8. Teachers will make most 
progress toward their objective 
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through professional organization 
and by professional methods. 


High School Students 
Improve in English 

High school teaching of Eng- 
lish, once called the “sick” subject 
in Tennessee schools, has shown 
a rapid “recovery” since 1934. 

This is shown in a report of the 
Tennessee State Testing Program, 
directed by Dr. Joseph E. Avent 
of the University of Tennessee. 
The state’s high school English 
students in 1946 rated nine points 
above the national median of fifty. 
In 1934, they were sixteen points 
below the national norm. 

Publicity and emphasis on the 
importance of English in reports 
of the Tennessee Council of 
Teachers of English were given by 
Dr. Avent as two of the reasons 
for the marked improvement 
since 1934. 

The Council is making yearly 
tests on the effectiveness of high 
school English teachers. Methods 
of the best teachers as shown by 
the standing of their students are 
recommended. Study groups on 
improving the English program 
are held by counties and districts. 

White students in Tennessee 
schools also exceeded the national 
median in natural science and in 
mathematics. 

“Some explanation of this su- 
perior attainment may be found 
in the fact that most Tennessee 
high schools are small, concen- 
trating in traditional fields of 
study,” said Dr. Avent. “There 
are fewer alternative electives in 
the small schools.” 

From 1934 to 1946, the ratings 
of Tennessee high school students 
improved twenty-five points in 
English, thirteen points in mathe- 
matics, twenty-eight points in nat- 
ural science, and ten points in 
social studies. 





’ 
Mocker's 7th Avenue 
NASHVILLE’S PREFERRED RESTAURANT 

LUNCHEONS AND DINNERS 
STEAK AND CHICKEN FROM THE GRILL 
TASTY SALADS AND SANDWICHES 
Mocker’s Offers 
Choice from a well-prepared Menu 


321 7th AVE., N. © NEXT TO MEMORIAL APTS 
(Ample Free Parking Facilities) 





- On the Tennessee Multiple Textbook List 


The State Textbook Authority announced on January 6th the 
list of textbooks to be used in the elementary and high schools of 
Tennessee for the next five years, beginning July 1st. The follow- 
ing offerings of The Bobbs-Merrill Company are included on the 
official Tennessee multiple. textbook list for the consideration of 
your local adoption committee. 


HEALTH 


THE AMERICAN HEALTH SERIES 
By Wilson and Others 

Our Good Health—Grade 1 

Healthy and Happy—Grade 2 

Everyday Health—Grade 3 

Health at Home and School—Grade 4 

Health at Work and Play—Grade 5 

Growing Healthfully—Grade 6 

Health Progress—-Grade 7 

Modern Ways to Health—Grade 8 

Life and Health—High School 
By Wilson and Others 

No part of the curriculum of American schools to- 
day is of greater significance than that dealing with 
health education. With increasing clearness, teach- 
ers, school administrators and supervisors, parents, 
and civic leaders are recognizing the important 
contributions which schools make to the health of 
children and to the health of communities. These 
contributions are made through modern programs 
of health education, such as are provided in the 
above offerings. 
Books of “The American Health Series” already 
have been accorded a distinctive and leading adop- 
tion record in state, county, and city school sys- 
tems. For instance, books of the series have been 
officially adopted in sixteen states having the state- 
adoption method; and have been officially adopted, 
listed, or purchased in the school systems of 170 
cities, each having a population of over 25,000. 
This adoption acceptance shows the vital present- 
day concern, the country over, in the major im- 
portance of health education instruction. 


Civics 
Citizenship, 1947 Edition—Grades 7-8 
By Sherwood 
The contents of this 1947 Edition are thoroughly 
up-to-date. 


READING 
THE CURRICULUM READER SERIES 
By Baker-Reed-Baker 
Playmates—Pre-Primer 
Friends for Every Day—Primer 
Friends in Town and Country—First Reader 
Friends Here and Away—Second Reader 
Friends Around the W orld—Third Reader 
The Earth We Live On—Fourth Reader 
Making America—Fifth Reader 
Our World and Others—Sixth Reader 
The books of this series have been on the official 
Tennessee textbook list for the past five years, and 
have been widely and popularly used in the elemen- 
tary schools of the state. The classroom record 
speaks for itself. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


= 730 N. Meridian St. Indianapolis 7, Ind. ms 
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VANITY ORIGINAL ... 
sleeved blouse in fresh white crepe, 


dressy crepes. 





So 


GA Bs 





a cap- 


fashioned with round lace neck and 


front panel. Perfect with your one- 
button suits, your black skirts, your 


Sizes 32 to 3 


5.98 





ROZANNE CREATION in white 





balloon cloth that washes and irons. 


like a hankie. 
short sleeves, 


Styled with round 
button front 


neck, 
with panels of beautifully embroi- 
8. 


5.98 


lered eyelet. In sizes 32 to 


Blouses—Cain-Sloan's Third Floor 





UNDERARM BAG to carry now 
and through summer, in = smart 
black faille with gold metal trim, 
zipper closing and bracelet handle. 


\ marvelous buy for only 
4.98 





SLIP ON GLOVE, beautiful but 


serviceable classic in fine English 
The best feature is... 
From our selection oi 


4.98 
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doéskin. 


washable. 
quality fabrics and leathers. 


Accessories—Cain-Sloan's First Floor 
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AUSTINAIRE, the button iront IE A 
tailored dress by Tommie Austin ot stripe 
with short sleeves, bodice of blocks a smart 
held together by faggoting. In navy. y gored 
black, aqua or grey crepe, sizes 12 nd Tom 
to 20. Exclusive with Cain-Sloan In blue, g: 
in Nashville < to 20. 
Dresses—Cain-Sioffloor 
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MIE AUSTIN’S smart two 
ot striped corded chambray 
a smart triple-bowed jack- 
htly gored skirt. Only one of 
rand Tommie Austin collec- 
In blue, green, red or brown. 


2 to 20 
9.95 
Floor 





“tht ie 


soil fashions with after-school charm 


Cain-Sloan pays tribute to you, the modern school- 
marm, by assembling storewide collections of smart fashions and 
accessories . conservative enough for the classroom 
lovely enough to do after-school honors. 
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EKVELYNVARON’S HIGH CROWN 
straw to frame your face, give you add- 
ed height. In black with black grosgrain 
ribbon, this is the hat to go everywhere, 
with everything in your wardrobe. 


FLATTERING PILLBOX in 
magnolia white straw, spiked with 
a sheer black veil and perky taffeta 
bow. To heighten the drama of 
your suits now...to wear with 


summer sheers later : 
8.95 8.95 


Millinery—Cain-Sloan's Second Floor 


Beaumont $895 


Malden $895 





ENNA JETTICK’S “BEAU- ENNA JETTICK’S “MALDEN,” the 
MONT”... to keep you foot and walking oxford in town brown maracain 
fancy free, this walking shoe of soft kid with low heel, perforated vamp 
white suede with brown calf heel Especially designed with wall last that 
and toe trim. Team it with your gives toes extra room to move around 
smartest tailored clothes. 


ENNA JETTICK SHOES—7.50 TO 8.95 


Shoe Salon—Cain-Sloan's First Floor 
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MEMPHIS PUPILS PRESENT 
SAFETY PROGRAM 


Snowden Junior High School Has Broadcast 


A large number of the 96,000 
accidental deaths in the United 
States in 1945 could have been 
avoided. Modern inventions for 
swifter means of transportation 
add to the hazards rather than 
lessen them. Since it is impos- 
sible to legislate against human 
carelessness and human thought- 
lessness, the Board of Education 
and the teachers of the Memphis 
Public Schools believe that by 
education in the schools and in 
the homes the youth could be 
made more conscious of accidents 
which might be prevented by 
safety education. By using the 
medium of the radio, the children, 
the parents, and the public in 
general could be reached. 


Under the supervision of Ernest 
C. Ball, Superintendent of Mem- 
phis Public Schools, a plan was 
originated giving each junior high 
school and each high school in 
the city an opportunity to present 
a thirty-minute safety program, 
“Stop, Look, and Live,” over the 
local radio station each Thursday 
evening at 8:30. A committee 
composed of Wilson Mount, super- 
visor of music in the city schools; 
Captain Forrest Mottweiler, di- 
rector of public safety, in cooper- 
ation with the Memphis Police 
Department; and Bob Greer, pro- 
gram director of Radio Station 


*Snowden School, Memphis. 


By LOUISE ASKEW RAUSCHER* 


WMPS, gave assistance in each 
school for the preparation of this 
program. The radio program di- 
rector wrote the script, and the 
various parts were supplied by 
each school under the direction of 
the English teachers. The music 
was selected and prepared by the 
music teachers. These programs 
were transcribed in the school by 
the WMPS Radio Station and 
later presented over the air. 
The “Stop, Look, and Live” pro- 
gram’s announcer said that chil- 
dren should be seen and not hurt 
and emphasized, in a humorous 
way, that the speed limit in school 
zones is ten miles per hour. The 
master of ceremonies had subtle 
humor in his announcements. 
The music gave the program va- 
riety and enjoyment. It consisted 
of a safety song written and com- 
posed by Ernest Hawks, music di- 
rector of Central High School, 
Christmas carols, and the school 
song. A safety quiz was con- 
ducted, the participants being se- 
lected from the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grade pupils who were 
in the audience. The winner of 
the essay contest on “Public Safe- 
ty” was announced and the essay 
read. A feature writer from the 
school paper told of the progress 
of the school and the highlights 
of the school news. The sports 
editor interviewed the captain of 
the football team. The announcer 





The Snowden Broadcast 


A2 


repeated the speed limit in school 

zone, and as a grand finale the 

school song was sung. 
Preparations for Program 

In introducing this program 
into the schoolroom, safety units 
were taught in the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grade English 
classes. Then each pupil wrote a 
one hundred word essay on “Pub- 
lic Safety.” Interest in this essay 
was stimulated by the offering of 
a twenty-five dollar war bond to 
the one who wrote the best essay 
for the broadcast of “Stop, Look, 
and Live.” The essay required 
research for facts and statistics. 
Vocabulary was stressed, as a 
choice of concise words was nec- 
essary because of the brevity of 
the essay. The papers were grad- 
ed on penmanship, spelling, neat- 
ness, and form, as these were 
counted as part of the six weeks’ 
English examination. The Eng- 
lish teachers selected the ten best 
papers, which were then sent to 
Captain Mottweiler, who selected 
the best one. 

In preparation for the safety 
quiz each pupil in the English 
classes prepared five written ques- 
tions on safety and then stood 
before the class and asked the 
questions which he had prepared. 
As some of the ninth grade pupils 
had drivers’ licenses and many 
others expect to obtain permits 
or licenses soon, much interest 
was manifested in this lesson. 
The Tennessee Highway Patrol 
office furnished books on rules 
for drivers of automobiles. The 
Bicycle Institute of America, In- 
corporated,; furnished posters con- 
taining rules and illustrations for 
bicycle riders. Accidents caused 
by fire had been studied during 
fire prevention week and were 
not studied at this time. 

A number of the pupils tried 
out for the speaking parts in the 





*Bicycle Institute of America, Inc., 
122 East Forty-Second Street, New 
York, New York. 
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classroom, then in the auditorium 
before the school’s microphone, 
before the parts were assigned. A 
list of words that the participants 
in the program mispronounced in 
the practice, such as “athletics,” 
“get,” “program,” “library,” “ex- 
periment,” “secretary,” “a cappel- 
la,” and “finale,” were listed on 
the blackboard and the attention 
of all the pupils was called to 
them. Those who needed help 
were drilled in the correct pro- 
nunciation. 


Music Adds Variety 


The seventh grade music class 
was responsible for the follow- 
ing songs: “The Safety Song” 
(Hawks); “Bring a Torch, Jean- 
ette, Isabella” (old French carol); 
and “The Little Jesus Came to 
Town” (Will James). 


The eighth and ninth grades 
sang “Joy to the World” (Handel- 
Richmond), “Angels O’er the 
Fields” (old French carol), “Silent 
Night” (Franz Gruber), and the 
Snowden School song (words 
written by one of the teachers). 

These same Christmas songs 
were used a week later in the 
Parent-Teacher Association’s pro- 
gram on fathers’ night. 


Students Decorate Stage 


The pupils of the art depart- 
ment used blue building paper to 
make the backdrop for the stage. 
An effective Christmas scene of 
old. English carolers was drawn 
and colored on the backdrop with 
colored chalk, and white chalk 
was used to depict a snow scene. 
Stars were cut from silver metal- 
lic paper and pasted on the back- 
ground. 


Benefits Derived from Broadcast 


Each child who had a part in 
the broadcast realized that he was 
not a professional, but had the 
feeling of personal achievement 
of a task done to the best of his 
ability. School pride was in- 
creased because of the fact that 
the school competed favorably 
against other schools. 


The pupils had had experience 
in doing research work and in 
adapting materials to suit their 
needs. They had full realization 


of the importance of spoken 
words; a challenge to improve 
their speech, voice, diction, and 
quality of tones; and the necessity 
of supplying humor to keep facts 
from becoming monotonous. 


They realized that the coopera- 
tion of the entire school was nec- 
essary to present a worthy pro- 
duction as even the audience had 
to know when to encore and when 
to be quiet. 


The pupils as well as the teach- 
ers enjoyed the contacts with the 
radio personnel, the announcer, 
the engineer, and the technicians, 
but, most of all, the program di- 
rector’s pleasing manner in giving 
them constructive criticism. 


After the broadcast, there were 
class discussions of the program 
as ta mistakes in pronunciation 
(in spite of all the drill) and the 
loss of a few seconds of time 
which seemed like hours. After 
hearing the WMPS announcer 
make the station identifications, 
all the pupils realized that it was 
not “sissy” to speak as the teach- 
ers had tried to train them, and 
they became critical of their own 
voices as well as the voices of 
numerous commentators and 
speakers heard daily over the ra- 
dio. 

Time will have to prove the 
actual results of the safety lesson 
in the program, but more interest 
in the observation of safety rules 
is being manifested. 


Other Sources of Information 


“Safety,” by Williams and Charters, 
Macmillan Company, 1941. 

Safety Education (magazine), pub- 
lished by Education Division of Na- 
tional Safety Council, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 


Fear and ambition have goaded peo- 
ple to more desperate deeds and acts 
than all other emotions. Through fear 
and ambition, men have broken every 
law of God and man, and they will 
continue to do so as long as they are 
motivated by these two emotions. 
What we must do is to so revamp our 
system that the masses of people will 
no longer live in the fear of want or 
be apprehensive as to their security. 
For security, men will barter their 
freedom and resign themselves to serv- 
itude and regimentation. Men will 
have security, if possible, by any. meth- 
od and at any price. I do not suggest 
doing away with ambition. But we 
must distinguish between righteous 
ambition and inordinate ambition.— 
Horace H. Hull. 
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A man of character in peace is a 
man of courage in war. And charac- 
ter, as Aristotle taught, is a habit, the- 
daily choice between right and wrong. 
It is a quality which grows to maturity, 
so that where courage is concerned the- 
boy is father to the man, and the bear- 
ing of an army provides a census of the 
character of the nation. In the long 
run a nation finds that its strongest 
defense lines lie back in home and 
school, where character is built. That 
is what gives free peoples the power to 
win and hold their freedom.—Lord 
Moran. 


& 

As I understand the objective of the 
Declaration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution, and the Bill of Rights, the 
target was man himself. Government 
was intended as a formula to serve the 
best relationships of men and to keep. 
clear the way for the individual to 
grow in stature and strength as an 
individual, with due regard for the 
welfare of others. Law was intended! 
to be the foundation of all progress 
without fear or favor.—Gill Robb Wil- 
son. 


@ 

By concentrating on the negative 
qualities of our enemies we vanquished: 
them. Now let us concentrate on all 
the positive qualities, the common in- 
terests, the common ideals that should 
and can bind us together in this great 
battle for peace.—Jan Masaryk. 





Bob Hope on Teaching* 


“. . If you don’t believe 
it, go ask your school teach- 
er. In a few towns right | 
now she’s on the schoolhouse | 
steps with a picket sign call- 
ing attention to her pay 
check, which never has been 
quite the size of Lassie’s;... 
but then, if teachers got paid 
for the grief we all give ’em 
as kids, they’d be million- 
aires, too. .. . I mean, just 
think what Crosby’s teachers 
must’ve gone through... . 
And my poor eighth-grade | 
teacher; ... she’s always said 
those were the three tough- 
est years of her life... . But 
no kidding, “Teach’; if you’re 
at the bottom of the heap in 
your local budget, we’re on 
your side, . . . because, for 
our dough, you belong at the 
top of the heap with the doc- 
tor, the scientist, the states- 
man, and all other callings 
where devotion to humanity 
comes ahead of devotion to 
the dollar.” 


*Quoted from broadcast by 
Bob Hope on December 10, 1946. 
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It’s a fact! A dickie can change 


Welcome Tennessee T 


eachers! Come 


ride the South’s first post-war escalators! 





A dickie adds variety 
to your suit! 


1.98 





a suit from something business 
like (a nice way to look in the 
schoolroom) into something worth 
waltzing in! (Later, that is!) 
Rayon sheer in soft shades, com- 
bined with a lace-trimmed jabot 
and tiny pearl buttons make this 
dickie worthy of special atten- 
tion! Chartreuse, white, pink, 
and blue! 


[{ 


Snowdon’s sleek rayon satin slip! 
3.50 


Like a fashion show all its own, this beauti- 
fully tailored slip of luscious “Bur-Mil” satin 
is stealing the scene! It is straight ‘cut for 
perfect fit and LONGER to cope with the 
longer fashions! It comes in white only! 
Wonderful for wearing now and all summer 
under your sheer pastels! Sizes 32 to 44. 

Same slip in multifillament ‘crepe in black 
or tearose. Sizes 32 to 44 3.50 


HARVEYS STREET FLOOR, MAIN BUILDING 


Cw? 


CHURCH AT 6TH AVENUE 


HARVEYS STREET FLOOR 
MAIN BUILDING 


A beautiful bag you can 
carry with confidence! 


2.98 
plus tax 


You'll know it is just right! Not 


flashy or overdone, but gleamingly 


bright in shining patent decorated 
with smart gold chain! The finish- 
ing touch to your Spring costume! 


Underarm style with smooth-gliding 


cipper! Black or red! 


HARVEYS STREET FLOOR 
MAIN BUILDING 






















Rayon gloves in four lovely colors! 


1.25 


They're handsome, too! Lovelier than in many a season! Six button length 


to wear softly crushed! 


With stitching details that mean hand-slimming 


magic! In Spring shades, gold, urban green, olive; and lemon blos- 


som! Sizes 6% and 7! 
HARVEYS STREET FLOOR, MAIN BUILDING 


» 
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PROGRAM 


Seventy-Ninth Annual Session, 
Tennessee Education Association 
Nashville, March 27, 28, 1947 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


First General Session 
Auditorium, War Memorial Building 
Thursday Evening, March 27, 7:30 P.M. 


Presiding—BaxTER Hoscoop, President, Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association 

Music—The National Anthem, led by Miss Catherine War- 

ren, Assistant Supervisor of Music, Nashville City 


Schools. 
Invocation—Reverend James W. Henley, Pastor, West End 


Methodist Church, Nashville. 

Introduction of Platform Guests. 

Announcements. 

Greetings from the President—Baxter Hobgood, President, 
Tennessee Education Association. 

Greetings from the Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers—Mrs. C. E. Rogers, President. 

Vocal Selections—Joseph McPherson, accompanied by Mar- 
vin Hughes, Music Staff of Radio Station WSM. 

Introduction of Guest Speaker. 

Address—“Education in the Atomic Age,” Dennis Williams, 
Director of Distribution, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films Inc., Chicago. 


PLATFORM GUESTS 


Members of the Administrative Council of the Tennessee 
Education Association. 

Presidents and Secretaries of East, Middle, and West Ten- 
nessee Education Associations. 

President and Secretary of Public School Officers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Division Heads, State Department of Education. 


Second General Session 
Ryman Auditorium 
Friday Morning, March 28, 10:00 A.M. 


Presiding—BAxXTER Hoscoop, President, Tennessee Educa- 

tion Association 

Community Singing—Led by Lester Bucher, Director of 
Music Education Department, University of Tennessee. 
Accompanied by J. Roach Clark. 

Greetings from the State Department of Education and 
Introduction of Platform Guests—Honorable Burgin 
Dossett, State Commissioner of Education. 

Address—Honorable Jim McCord, Governor of Tennessee. 

Address—Dr. Kenneth McFarland, Superintendent of City 
Schools, Topeka, Kansas. 


PLATFORM GUESTS 


Members of the Governor’s Cabinet. 
Mrs. C. E. Rogers, President, Tennessee Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. ~ 
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TO PRESIDE 





BaAxTER HoBGoop 
President, T. E. A. 


Third General Session 
Ryman Auditorium 
Friday Evening, March 28, 7:30 P.M. 


Presiding—BaxtTER Hoscoop, President, Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association 
All-State Music Festival 
Wilson Mount, Memphis City Schools, Master of Ceremo- 
nies. 
Dr. Frank Simon, Cincinnati, Director of the All-State 
Band. ; 
Chester Francis, University of Oklahoma, Director of the 
All-State Chorus. 
Band—“Star-Spangled Banner.” 
Band—“Skyliner March,” Alford. 
“Procession of Nobles,” Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
“Martinique,” A Beguine Fantasy, Morrissey. 
Chorus—“Cindy,” Folk Tune, Wilson. 
“Three Blind Mice,” arranged by Riegger. 
Band—“Lithuanian Rhapsody,” Scarmolin. 
“Cowboy Rhapsody,” Gould-Bennett. 
Chorus—“All in the April Evening,” Roberton. 
“Send Forth Thy Spirit,” Shuetky. 
Band—“Prayer and Dream Pantomime,” Humperdinck. 
“Voice of Freedom,” Rubinstein-Calliet. 
“Big-Time Boogie,” Moffitt. 
Chorus—“Comin’ Through the Rye,” A Rhythm Antic, 
arranged by Simeone. 
“Ride the Chariot,” arranged by Krone. 
Finale—Band and Chorus—“One World,” O’Hara. 
Solos and other feature numbers will be announced later. 
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PROGRAMS OF SECTIONS 


Administrative Section 


Friday, March 28, 2:00 P.M. 
Mocker’s Restaurant 
Joint Luncheon Meeting with Special Education Section 
See Program for Special] Education Section 
Friday, March 28, 2:00 P.M. 

Library, Y. M. C. A. Building 
Presiding—THERON HonceEs, Superintendent, Sevier County 
Schools, Sevierville 
2:15 Address—Dr. Kenneth McFarland, Superintendent of 

Schools, Topeka, Kansas. 

2:45 “The General Education Law for the 1947-49 Bien- 
nium,” James E. Gibbs, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Nashville. 

3:00 “Transportation and Building Construction,” H. C. 
Headden, State Department of Education, Nashville. 

3:15 “The Vocational Education Program for the Ensuing 
Biennium,” G. E. Freeman, State Department of 
Education, Nashville. 

3:30 “A Long Range Program in Education for Tennes- 
see,” Dr. E. A. Waters, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 

3:45 “Some Practical Next Steps,’ Dr. Orin B. Graff, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

4:00 Election of Officers. 


Art Education Section 
Luncheon Meeting, Assembly Room, Noel Hotel 
Friday, March 28, 12:30 P.M. 
Presiding—Miss Dorotuy Keyes, Art Instructor, East 
Nashville High School, Nashville 

1:30 Address—“The Artist in Industry,” Mr. Howard 
Bourner, St. Louis, Missouri. 

2:15 A Demonstration of Marionettes—Thomas Tichenor, 
Student, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville. 

2:45 Business Meeting. 

(On exhibit: Water Colors of Gautemala by Louise Lasseter 
LeQuire, Rochester, New York.) 


A gricultural Section 
Friday, March 28, 2:00 P.M. 
Library, Y. M. C. A. 


Joint Meeting with Administrative Section 
See Program of Administrative Section 


Association for Childhood Education 
Registration Desk and Publications Display—Lobby, 
War Memorial Building 
Board Meeting, Mezzanine, Maxwell House Hotel 
Friday, March 28, 11:45 A.M. 

Luncheon Meeting, Main Dining Room, Maxwell House 
Hotel 
Friday, March 28, 12:30 P.M. 
Presiding—MIss ELIZABETH Voss, Riverside School, 
Columbia 
Invocation—R. Lee Thomas, State Supervisor, Tennessee 

Elementary Schools. 

Music. 

Branch Roll Call by Sectional Vice-Presidents 
East Tennessee: Miss Eleanor Robertson, Johnson City. 
Middle Tennessee: Mrs. Carrie Backus, Nashville. 
West Tennessee: Miss Valentine Cooper, Paris. 

Music. 

Afternoon Session, Main Dining Room, Maxwell House 

Hotel 


Friday, March 28, 1:45 P.M. 
(Open to all members of A. C. E.) 
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1:45 Address—Dr. Winifred E. Bain, President, Wheelock 
College, Boston, Mass. 
Business Session: 

Minutes and Treasurer’s Report—Mrs. Margaret 

Yarbrough, Nashville. 

Committee Reports: 
Legislative: Miss Mary Ermine Edwards, Nash- 
ville. 
Membership-Publications—Miss Susiebelle Wade, 
Memphis. 
A. C. E, Editor—Miss Ruth McDonald, Old Hick- 
ory. 

Announcements. 


Luncheon Reservations, $1.40. Write to Mrs. Margaret 
Yarbrough, E-2 Elmington Apartments, Nashville, Tennes- 
see. 


Audio-Visual Education Section 
Y. M. H. A., Weinstein Room 
(Joint Session with Library Section) 

Friday, March 28, 1:00 P.M. 
Presiding—J. E. ARNOLD, Division of University Extension, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
1:00 Screening: Navy training film, entitled “Film Tac- 

tics.” 

1:30 “Techniques in Film Utilization,” Miss Norma Barts, 
Visual Aids Counselor, The De Vry Corporation, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

2:10 Screening: Army film, entitled “Using Visual Aids in 
Training.” 

2:30 “Types and Sources of Audio-Visual Materials,” 
David Harkness, Director of Training School, East 
Tennessee State College, Johnson City. 

3:00 Screening: “Know Your Library.” 

3:10 Panel Discussion—‘“Library Services and Visual 
Aids.” 
Leader—Miss Velma Shaffer, University of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville. 
The Panel—Miss Martha Parks, State Department of 
Education, Nashville; J. E. Arnold, University of Ten- 
nessee; Orin B. Graff, University of Tennessee; Miss 
Norma Barts, the De Vry Corporation; David Hark- 
ness, East Tennessee State College; Miss Frances 
Henne, University of Chicago; Miss Frances Wilks, 
Knoxville City Schools; Misses Agnes Justice and 
Anna Jo Carter, Nashville City Schools. 

3:45 Election of Officers. 
Adjournment. 


Business Education Section 
Luncheon Meeting, Assembly Room of Hermitage Hotel 
Friday, March 28, 12:30 P.M. 
Presiding—Miss EuGENIA MOoSELEY, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville 

Invocation. 

Luncheon. 

Election of Officers. 

Address—“Let’s Get Down to Earth in Business Educa- 
tion,” Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 

Discussion Period—Leader, Mr. Theodore Woodward, As- 
sociate Professor of Business Education, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville. 

County Superintendents’ Section 
Assembly Room of Hermitage Hotel 
Thursday, March 27, 2:00 P.M. 
Presiding—N. L. CARNEy, Superintendent of Montgomery 
County Schools, Clarksville 
Consultant—Dr. Shirley Cooper, Assistant Director of Rural 
Service, National Education Association, Washington, 

D. C. 
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the 
abel 


that means 


... everything 
in quality, workmanship, and 
design—real value for a reasonable price. 
And in every department of our shop 
you'll find sales people who are eager to 


help you in every way... 


because you love smart things... 
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Castner-Knott’s 


Eyelet Top 
Suit Dress 


E00 


Look! Expensive eyelet-embroidery embroidered yoke 









and sleeves 


Made of fine quality, crease-resistant Tropic spun 
rayon fabric 
Slim 8-gored skirt, gay white cord tie belt 


Priced Castner-low because we bought the material, had 
a famous manufacturer make these dresses especially 


for Castner’s 


Sizes 12 to 20 
Sun ray Aqua, Smoke Grey, Rosebud Pink, Glace’s 


Strawberry 
Phone 6-8171, Come to Castner's, or Order by Mail! 


Give second color choice. 


Castner-Knott's Second Floor, Dresses 


rd S ‘4 4 )a y 
/ /f Vhs J 
i” Y/Y 

then SAVE at CASTNER'S 


COMPARE' 
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Panel Discussions: 
“What Rural Schools Should Be and Do.” 
Norman Frost, Peabody College, Nashville. 
“Making Effective Use of the Lay Leadership of Rural 
Schools.” Leader—Milton Hamilton, Superintendent of 
Obion County Schools, Union City. 
“Providing Opportunities for In-Service Growth of 
Teachers.” Leader—Miss Elsie Hayes, Montgomery 
County Supervisor, Clarksville. 
“Use of Transportation to Increase Educational Oppor- 
tunities.” Leader—H. C. Headden, State Department 
of Education, Nashville. 
“The Broadening Responsibilities of the County Super- 
intendent.” Leader—Honorable Burgin Dossett, State 
Commissioner of Education, Nashville. 


Elementary Principals’ Section 
Auditorium, Watkins Institute 
Friday, March 28, 2:00 P.M. 
Presiding—TuHomas B. SMITH, Brownlow Elementary 
School, Knoxville 
2:00 “Reading in the Life of the School,” Dr. Gertrude 
Hildreth, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 
2:45 Questions and Discussion, R. N. Chenault, 
School, Nashville. 
3:15 Business Session. 


Elementary Supervisors’ Section 
Thursday, March 27, 2:00-4:00 P.M. 

Main Dining Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Prestige ELSIE BuRRELL, Supervisor, Blount County 
Elementary Schools, Maryville 
2:00 Guaeesi Conference on Current Problems of Elemen- 

tary Supervision. 
3:00 Business Session. 


Banquet 


Thursday, March 27, 6:00-7:30 P.M. 

Andrew Jackson Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Presiding—Miss ELSIE BuRRELL, Supervisor, Blount County 
Elementary Schools, Maryville 
Address—Miss Winifred Bain, President of Wheelock Col- 

lege, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Geography Section 
Dining Room, First Presbyterian Church 
Friday, March 28, 2:00 P.M. 
The Geography Section will meet with the History and 
Social Science Section 
See Program of History and Social Science Section 


Guidance and Personnel Section 
Room D, Y. W. C. A. 

Friday, March 28, 2:00 P.M. 
Presiding—Miss MABEL FRANCES MEACHAM, Austin Peay 
State College, Clarksville 
Address—“Improving the Guidance Program,” R. B. Hous- 
ton, Associate High School Supervisor for East Tennes- 

see. ‘ 

Panel Discussion—‘Processing and Utilizing Test Results” 
(State Testing Program). Philip Bell, Principal, Spring- 
field High School, Springfield; H. C. Humphreys, Prin- 
cipal, Whitwell High School, Whitwell; Robert Marshall, 
Superintendent of City Schools, Martin. 

This discussion will center around the state testing pro- 
gram. There will be an open forum period during which 
wholehearted participation will be urged. 


Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
Section 
Y. M. H. A. Auditorium 
Friday, March 28, 1:30 P.M. 


Presiding—Sam JONES, Director of Physical Education, 
Knoxville City Schools 


Leader—Dr. 


Warner 
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Address—E. B. Stahlman, Jr., Executive Director, The 
Nashville Banner. 

Address—Judge Camille Kelley, Juvenile Court, Memphis, 
“Recreation and Its Relation to Juvenile Delinquence.” 

Dance Demonstration—Physical Education Department, 
Ward-Belmont College, under the direction of Miss Jean 
Jones Heddleston. 

Panel Discussion—‘‘Recreation—An Essential Community 
Service.” A. F. Bridges, Executive Secretary, Tennes- 
see Secondary School Athletic Association, Trenton; 
Julian Crocker, Director of Recreation and Physical 
Education, Murfreesboro City Schools; W. D. Croft, 
Recreation Director, Shelby County Schools; Willard 
Hays, Director of Recreation, T. V. A., Knoxville; Judge 
Camille Kelley, Juvenile Court, Memphis; George Leon- 
ard, Sports Writer, The Nashville Banner; C. H. Moore, 
Superintendent, Clarksville Schools; Henry Morse, Rec- 
reation Leader, State Department of Conservation; Ma- 
rian Preece, Field Representative, National Recreation 
Association; E. B. Stahlman, Jr., Executive Director, 
The Nashville Banner. 

Panel Leader: Fred T. Brown, Director, Division of 
Health Education, State Department of Education. 


History and Social Science Section 


(Joint Meeting with Geography Section) 
Dining Room, First Presbyterian Church 
Friday, March 28, 2:00 P.M. 
Presiding—Dr. DONALD MICHELSON and HARRY LAw, Austin 
Peay State College, Clarksville. 

Address—Dr. D. F. Fleming, Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, “Government in the Atomic Age.” 
Discussion. 

Address—Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, President Emeritus, 
Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts, “Global 
Geography.” 

Discussion. 

Business. 

Home Economics Section 
Luncheon Meeting, Main Ballroom, Noel Hotel 
Friday, March 28, 12:30 P.M. 

Presiding—Mnkrs. ELIZABETH S. Murpuy, Tennessee Polytech- 

nic Institute, Cookeville, Tennessee 

Address—“Dust in the Attic,” Dr. M’Ledge Moffett, Dean 
of Women, Radford College, Radford, Virginia. 

Address—“‘A Home for Home Economics,’ Miss Jessie W. 
Harris, Director of School of Home Economics, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

Business Session. 

Intermediate Section 
Luncheon Meeting, Main Dining Room, Hermitage Hotel 
Friday, March 28, 12:30 P.M. 
Presiding—Miss MARGARET CATE, Lipscomb School, 
Nashville 

Theme—tThe Use of Audio-Visual Aids as a Tool to Effec- 
tive Learning. 

Address—Dennis Williams, Director of Distribution, Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films Inc., Chicago. 

Music—Music Department of Ward-Belmont College, Nash- 
ville. 

Panel Discussion—‘“Practical Uses of Audio-Visual Aids.” 
Panel Leader, Miss Mary Sneed Jones, Supervisor of 
Davidson County Elementary Schools, Nashville. 

Latin Section 
Room 200-A, Watkins Institute 
Friday, March 28, 2:00 P.M. 
Presiding—Mrs. Lester S. Pace, Clarksville High ‘School, 
Clarksville 

Announcements. 

Address—“The Roman Mind and Its Message for the Mod- 
ern World,” Dr. F.C. Grise, Dean of Western Kentucky 
State Teachers’ College, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

Address—“The High School Latin Course,” W. R. Webb, 
Webb School, Bell Buckle. 

Election of Officers. 
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Library Section 
Room 206, Maxwell House Hotel 
Friday, March 28, 12:15 P.M. 


(For luncheon reservation, notify Division of Libraries, 

State Department of Education, Nashville, by March 24.) 

Presiding—Muss FRANCES WILKS, Knoxville City Schools 

12:15 Luncheon. 

1:15 Business. 

1:30 “The School Library in the Reading Program,’’ Miss 
Frances Henne, Assistant Professor, Graduate Li- 
brary School, University of Chicago. 

2:30 Adjournment to join Audio-Visual Education Sec- 
tion. 

(Joint Session with Audio-Visual Education Section, 
Y. M. H. A., Weinstein Room, 3:00-3:45 P.M. See Program 
of Audio-Visual Education Section.) 


Mathematics Section 
Lodge Room, Elks Club 
Friday, March 28, 2:00 P.M. 


Presiding—Muiss GLApys DEAKINS, Lebanon High School, 
Lebanon 

2:00 “Constants and Variables,’ Dr. Miles C. Hartley, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

2:20 “Motivation of Mathematics on the High School 
Level,” Major Ralph T. Donnell, Castle Heights Mili- 
tary Academy, Lebanon. 

2:40 Discussion. 

2:50 Business. ; 


Modern Lan guage Section 


Private Dining Room, Shacklett’s Cafeteria 
" Friday, March 28, 12:30 P.M. 


Presiding—Dr. MILTON L. SHANE, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 

12:30 Luncheon—NorTe: Luncheon guests will select own 
lunches and carry their trays to the Private Dining 
Room, Third Floor. 
Greetings to Modern Language Teachers: 
French: Dr. C. A. Rochedieu, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville. 
German: Dr. John G. Frank, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville. 
Portuguese: Mrs. Dinah Alves, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
Spanish: Mr. Mario Salazar, Cochabamba, Bolivia. 
Address: “South America from a Jeep,” Dr. George 
N. Mayhew, Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 
Private Dining Room, Shacklett’s Cafeteria 


Friday, March 28, 2:30 P.M. 
2:30 General Session. 
“Current Trends in Teacher Training,” Dr. James B. 
Tharp, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Discussion. 
Brief Business Session. 


American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese 


Hettie Ray’s, 1403 Twenty-First Avenue, South 
Friday, March 28, 6:30 P.M. 
Presiding—Dr. Cartos F. Hmpatco, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville 

Dinner. 
Address—“Algunos Aspectos del Enigma Argentino,” Dr. 
Robert Averett, University of Tennessee. 
(For dinner reservation, send $1.25.to Dr. Carlos F. 
Hidalgo, Box 133, Vanderbilt University, Nashville 4, Ten- 
nessee.) 


Tennessee Chapter of American Association 
of Teachers of French 


Loggia, Hermitage Hotel 
Saturday, March 29, 9:00 A.M. 
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Fashions that speak softly of charm 


and femininity .. . fashions that weave 
romance into Spring's pattern... 
qualities equal in every way to fash- 
ions you see in other shops at higher 
prices .. . are unfolded here to save 


you important dollars! 


BENTO v4 os s . $18.00 


and $14.95 to $29.50 


COATS...... $18.00 


and $22.50 to $39.50 


J ae $7.50 


and up to $14.90 


The coats are full of smartness, 
dresses elegantly draped, suits with 
pleats fore and aft... all in the most 
imaginative colors on Mother Na 


ture's pallette. 


The Brightest Spot on the Square 


National Stores 
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Welcome Teachers 


to Your Nashville Convention 
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Presiding—Miss ANNE BATTLE, West End High School, 
Nashville ; 

9:00 “What Racine Knew About Classical Antiquity,” Dr. 
Walter Stiefel, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

9:30 Discussion. 

9:40 Review of recent French books, translations from 
French, and books about France. Dean Maxwell 
Smith, University of Chattanooga. : 

10:10 Discussion. 

10:20 “Literature as a Discipline and as a Recreation,” Jean 
Autret, Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 

10:50 Discussion. 

11:00 “Promotion of A. A. T. F. Activities and the Teaching 
of French in This Area,” Dr. J. O. Embry, South- 
western at Memphis. 

11:36 Discussion. 

11:40 Business. 

12:00 Adjournment. 


Music Section 
Private Dining Room, Mezzanine, Hermitage Hotel 
Luncheon, Friday, March 28, 12:30 P.M. 
Presiding—WiLson Mount, Supervisor of Music, Memphis 
City Schools, Memphis 


12:30 Luncheon. 
Discussion Panel—‘Tennessee Music Educators’ As- 
sociation.” 
“Program for 1947-48.” 
Musical Program, Neil Wright, Middle Tennessee 
State College, Murfreesboro, directing. 


Friday, March 28, 10:30 P.M. 
Noel Hotel 
Meeting of the Board of Control, T. M. E. A. 


Secondary School Principals’ Section 
Andrew Jackson Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Friday, March 28, 12:15 P.M. 
Presiding—LOwWELL CRANE, Jackson 

12:15 Luncheon. 
Address—Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, Teachers College, 


Columbia University, New York City. 
Business Session and Election of Officers. 


Special Education Section 
Mocker’s Restaurant, 321 Seventh Avenue, North 
Friday, March 28, 12:30 P.M., Luncheon Meeting 
Presiding—Mkrs. H. T. Poore, Tennessee School for the 
Deaf, Knoxville 
Address—Dr. John S. Haitema, Chief of Special Education 

Division, Michigan State Department of Public Instruc- 

tion, Lansing, Michigan, “The Atypical Children Also.” 
Discussion. 

Business Session and Election of Officers. 

(The Administrative Section will meet jointly with 
Special Education for the luncheon and address, going 
later to their group meeting. All administrators are urged 
to attend the luncheon.) 


Speech Section 
Room 220, Maxwell House Hotel 
Friday, March 28, 12:30 P.M., Luncheon Meeting 
Presiding—Miss Betty May Co.tins, Technical High 
School, Memphis 


Address—H. P. Constans, Department of Speech, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville. 

Round Table Discussion, led by Miss Carolyn Binkley, 
Director of Speech, East Nashville High School, Nash- 
ville. 
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IN NASHVILLE 
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214-216 Sixth Avenue, North 
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Come to Morse’s for Fine Neckwear 


Hundreds of Beautiful 


TIES 


The choosing is made easy by our big selec- 
tion of bright, colorful spring ties—$1.00 to 
$5.00. 


JOE MORSE CO. 


619-621 Church Street 














Compliments of 


Allen-Whitfield Paint & 
Glass Company 


421 Church Street, Nashville, Tennessee 
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SHOP INDIVIDUAL 


EIGHTH AND CHURCH 














The Cotton Shoppe 


206 Fifth Avenue, North 


We feature a complete line of 


Silk and Cotton Dresses 
Sportswear 

Blouses 

Underwear 


SIZES 9 TO 52 














Presenting the 
best in motion 


picture entertainment 


| THE 


| KNICKERBOCKER 


THEATRE 


Entrances on 
6th Avenue and 
Capitol Blvd. 
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Tennessee College Association 


Main Dining Room, Hermitage Hotel 
Thursday, March 27, 9:30 A.M. 


Presiding—-DEAN FRED C. SMITH, University of Tennessee 

9:30 Invocation, Preliminary Business, and Appointment 
of Committees. 

9:45 “Keeping Up with the Veterans,” speaker to be an- 
nounced. 

10:20 General Discussion on Veterans’ Problems in Ten- 
nessee Colleges. 

11:00 “The Improvement of College Instruction,” Dean C. 
Clement French, Randolph-Macon College, Lynch- 
burg, Virginia. 

11:30 General Discussion on the Improvement of College 
Instruction. 

12:30 Luncheon, Main Dining Room. 

1:15 Luncheon Program, “The Purposes and Standards 
of the Tennessee College Association,” Dean Fred C., 
Smith, University of Tennessee. 


Afternoon Session, Main Dining Room 
2:00 “Worthy Curriculum Innovations Among Tennessee 
Colleges,” President Warren F. Jones, Union Univer- 
sity, Jackson, assisted by other speakers from Ten- 
nessee colleges. 
4:00 Reports of Committees, Concluding Business, and 
Adjournment. 


Tennessee Council of Teachers of English 


Loggia, Hermitage Hotel 
Friday, March 28, 2:00 P.M. 


Presiding—Miss Grace Mauzy, Central High School, 
Memphis 

2:00 Business Meeting. 

2:15 “Changing Conceptions in the Teaching of Language 
Skills,’ Dr. Roy P. Basler, Head of Department of 
English, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville. 

2:45 Panel Discussion—“Taking Care of Individual Dif- 
ferences in English Classes in High School.” Miss 
Elizabeth Clinton, Central High School, Memphis; 
Mrs. Milton McCafferty, Brainerd School, Chat- 
tanooga; Miss Mary Beth Morris, Grove School, 
Paris; Miss Masia Turner, Oak Ridge; Miss Christine 
Vaughan, Manchester. 


Tennessee School Office Assistants’ 
Section 


James Robertson Hotel 
Friday, March 28, 12:30 P.M. 

12:30 Luncheon. 

Address—Miss Elise White, Diversified Occupation 

Coordinator, Hume-Fogg Technical and Vocational 

High School, Nashville. 

(Tickets for luncheon, $1.25. For reservations, write 

Mrs. R. F. Gruber, Nashville City Schools, 700 Broad Street, 
Nashville.) 


Tennessee Secondary School 
Athletic Association 


Room 301, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Wednesday, March 26, 10:00 A.M. 


10:00 A.M. Meeting, Legislative Council. 

1:30 P.M. Meeting, Legislative Council. 
Presiding—Whitson M. Overcash, Superintend- 
ent, Springfield City Schools, Springfield. 
Room 301, Andrew Jackson Hotel 

Thursday, March 27, 9:30 A.M. 

9:30 A.M. Meeting Legislative Council. 
Presiding—Whitson M. Overcash, Superintend- 
ent, Springfield City Schools. 
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1:30 P.M. Meeting, Board of Control. 
Presiding—S. E. Nelson, Principal, Central High 
School, Chattanooga. 


Friday, March 28, 5:30 P.M. 
Main Dining Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel 


Presiding—S. E. NEtson, Principal, Central High School, 
Chattanooga 
Annual T. S. S. A. A. Dinner—All Persons Interested in 
Physical Education and Athletics Invited. 
Address—“Education and Athletics,” L. V. Phillips, Com- 
missioner, Indiana High School Athletic Association, 
Indianapolis. 


Tennessee Science Teachers’ Association 
Room 102, McKendree Church 


Friday, March 28, 2:00 P.M. 


Presiding—Jacos W. SHapiro, Central High School, 
Columbia 

2:00 Address—Dr. Archie D. Hess, Chief, Biology Staff, 
Health and Safety Department, Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Knoxville, “A Review of Malaria Con- 
trol.” 

2:30 Address—Dr. Wilbur K. Butts,. Department of Biol- 
ogy, University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, “The 
Unseen World’”—An Illustrated Lecture. 

3:15 Address—J. C. Nicholls, Jr., Murphy, North Carolina, 
“Rattlesnakes and Their Dens,” with Specimens. 
Business Session and Election of Officers. 


Tennessee Vocational Education Association 


Thursday, March 27, 8:30 A.M. 


Auditorium, Hume-Fogg Technical and Vocational High 
School 


Presiding—MIss MABEL YATES, Home Economics Instructor, 
Mount Pleasant 
Theme—Vocational Education in Tennessee’s Public 
Schools 


8:30 Registration. 

9:45 Assembly Music. 

10:00 Call to Order—Miss Yates. 

10:05 Singing of “America.” 

10:10 Invocation. 

10:15 President’s Address. 

10:25 “The Needs of Tennessee Schools as Shown by the 
Recent Study,” Dr. E. A. Waters, Director of the 
Study, University of Tennessee. 

10:50 “Vocational Education Under the New State Educa- 
tion Bill,” Honorable Burgin Dossett, State Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

11:15 “The New George-Barden Act and Its Possible Effect 
on the Public Schools of Tennessee,” Dr. Elbert 
Norton, Director, Division of School Administration, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

11:45 Appointment of Committees. 





12:00 Adjournment for Lunch. 
1:30 Call to Order—Miss Yates. 


1:35 “Agricultural Education in Tennessee’s Public 
Schools.” 

2:05 “Distributive Education in Temnnessee’s Public 
Schools.” 

2:35 “Home-Making Education in Tennessee’s Public 
Schools.” 


3:05 “Industrial Education in Tennessee’s Public Schools.” 
a. Industrial Arts. 

b. Trade.and Industrial Education. 

3:35 A Summary—“Vocational Education in Tennessee’s 
Public Schools,” G. E. Freeman, State Department of 
Education, Nashville. 

4:00 Business Meeting. 
Adjournment. 

Banquet, Thursday Evening, March 27, 5:45 P.M. 

Main Dining Room, Maxwell House Hotel 

5:45 Music. 

6:00 Call to Order—Miss Yates. 
Invocation. 
Toastmaster to be announced. 
Address—Honorable Jim McCord, Governor of Ten- 
nessee. 
Adjournment. 

10:00 Dance. 


Trade and Industrial Section 
Friday, March 28, 1:30 P.M. 
Room 218, Hume-Fogg Technical and Vocational High 
School 

Presiding—WIiLson NEw, Director of Vocational Education, 
Stair Technical High School, Knoxville. 

Theme—Visual Aids and Their Use in Teaching. 

Talk and Demonstration—James R. D. Eddy, Director, Bu- 
reau of Industrial and Business Extension Training, 
University of Texas, Austin. 

Moving Pictures, Slide Films, Mock-Ups and Cut- 
Aways, Charts, Diagrams and Posters, Exhibits and 
Displays. 

Discussion—Leader, Alfred H. Moore, Department of In- 

dustrial Arts, East Tennessee State College, Johnson: 
City. 
Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 


Other Luncheons and Dinners 
Tennessee College Athletic Conference 
B & W Cafeteria 
Friday, March 28, 12:30 P.M. 
Union University Alumni 
Loggia, Hermitage Hotel 
Friday, March 28, 5:45 P.M. 
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GENERAL SESSION SPEAKERS 


KENNETH McFARLAND, 
Superintendent of Schools in 
Topeka, Kansas, is a native 
Kansan, nationally famous 
both as a school executive and 
a public speaker. Dr. McFar- 
land received his bachelor’s | 
degree from Pittsburg State 
College in Kansas, a master’s 
degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity, and a doctor’s degree 
from Stanford University in 
California. He has scheduled 
a series of educational ad- 
dresses each year for the Reader’s Digest. The 
demand for Dr. McFarland as a public speaker is 
evident from his engagements over the next few 
months, which range from a four-state convention 
in Spokane, Washington, to an industrialists’ con- 
ference at Winston-Salem, North Carolina. Dr. 
McFarland will address the Second General Ses- 
sion in the Ryman Auditorium on Friday at 10:00 
A.M., and the Administrative Section in the Library 
of the Y. M. C. A. at 2:00 P.M. 


DENNIS R. WILLIAMS, Di- 
rector of Distribution for En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Inc., is a former teacher and 
school superintendent whose 
knowledge and ability in the 
field of audio-visual education 
were augmented by a broad 
experience with army train- 
ing films during the war. Mr. 
Williams is a native of Ar- 
kansas and received most of 
his education in that state. 
He earned his bachelor’s de- 
gree in education at Arkansas State Teachers Col- 
lege in 1928 and later worked on a master’s degree 
at Columbia University. 

He served as science teacher and coach in the 














Pulaski County Schools near Little Rock until 1934 
when he was appointed school superintendent. 
Two years later Mr. Williams joined the staff of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps as district educa- 
tional adviser for Arkansas, where he began the 
use of films as a process of facilitating training and 
supplementing book and lecture courses. In 1939, 
he became midwestern district manager of E. R. P. 
I. Classroom Films, the firm which was purchased 
by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films in 1943. 

Mr. Williams entered the Army as a lieutenant 
in the Signal Corps in 1941 and was discharged as 
a major, Army Pictorial Service, in 1945. During 
those four years, he served with nearly every 
branch of the Film Distribution and Utilization 
Division of the Army Training Film Program in 
the United States and five foreign theaters of war. 
At the present time his home is in Oak Park, Illi- 
nois, and his headquarters in Chicago. Mr. Wil- 
liams will address the First General Session in the 
auditorium of the War Memorial Building on Thurs- 
day evening at 7:30. He will also address the In- 
termediate Section at a luncheon meeting in the 
main dining room at the Hermitage Hotel on Fri- 
day at 1:30 P.M. 


_. GOVERNOR JIM NANCE 

,; McCORD was born in Bed- 
_ ford County. His early edu- 
cation was in the rural schools 
| of that county. In his early 
life he was a traveling sales- 
man. He became affiliated 
with the Marshall County Ga- 
zette and for many years was 
its editor and publisher. 

As a member of the county 
court of Marshall County and 
as mayor of Lewisburg, he has 
ever been a friend of public 
education. He attained a national reputation as an 
authority on Jersey cattle and as an auctioneer. 
During his long tenure as mayor of Lewisburg, he 











TRAVEL BY BUS 


DAILY FREQUENT SCHEDULES 
to 
CENTERVILLE—DICKSON 
HOHENWALD—WAYNESBORO 
SAVANNAH—SELMER 
Charters Services for 
SCHOOLS AND CLUBS 


For Further Information 
Telephone 6-0135 


LADD MOTOR COACH LINES 











Teachers .. . 


We accept the responsibility of correctly fitting 
men, women, and children in good shoes at reason- 
able prices. 


422 UNION STREET 
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A Jensen & Jeck Selected 
DIAMOND 


is your guarantee of quality! Every 

diamond in our stock has passed the rigid 

test of experts . . . regardless of size or 

price, it is a perfect stone . . . one she 

will be proud to own for a lifetime. 

Use our expert experience in judging 
diamonds. No obligation for 


confidential consultation 
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seldom, if ever, had an opponent. When the state 
was redistricted and a vacancy existed in Congress 
from the Fifth Congressional District, he was elect- 
ed without opposition. When he announced his 
candidacy for the Democratic nomination for the 
governorship of Tennessee, no other candidate an- 
nounced, and he became the nominee of the Demo- 
cratic party without opposition. Early in his can- 
didacy, he announced that he would support an 
actuarially sound retirement system for the teach- 
ers of Tennessee. The present retirement act was 
enacted soon after he became governor. 

Governor McCord will address the Third General 
Session of the Convention Friday morning at the 
Ryman Auditorium. 

BURGIN E. DOSSETT, Com- 
missioner of Education for the 
State of Tennessee, was edu- 
cated in the schools of Camp- 
bell County, his birthplace. 
In 1922, he graduated from the 
University of Tennessee with 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
Having been awarded a schol- 
arship because of his excellent 
record, he entered Harvard 
University in 1922 and re- 
ceived his Master of Arts de- 
gree there two years later. He 
thereupon returned to Tennessee to become prin- 
cipal of the Campbell County High School and held 
that position for four years, during which he taught 
history and education in the University of Tennes- 
see summer school. Subsequently he became su- 
perintendent of the Campbell County schools and 
served in that capacity for eight years. Having 
served.in the U. S. Army in World War I (with the 
405th Aerial Squadron), Mr. Dossett has been ac- 
tive in the American Legion since its inception and 
has held various offices in that organization. In 
1936, he resigned from his office of state commander 
of the Legion in order to become a candidate for 
governor. Before accepting his present position, 
Mr. Dossett was for several years manager of the 
Knoxville district office of the Federal Social Se- 
curity Agency. One of the founders of the Young 
Democrat Club, he has served as vice-president of 
this organization for East Tennessee. He has also 
held various offices in education associations, in- 
cluding the East Tennessee Education Association 
and the Tennessee Public School Officers Associa- 


tion. 
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Shop-Compare! 


Discover Lower Prices on 


ps Quality Merchandise at ROEBUCK AND CO. 
») SEAKS! - 


EASY TERMS 
ON PURCHASES 
OF $10.00 OR MORE 


Top Notch Fashions 
In Softly Detailed 


SPRING 
COATS 


Sears Low Price 


29.99 


$5.00 Down, $5.00 Monthly 
Usual Carrying Charges 





We searched the market to bring 
you these smart Spring coats, and 
wonderful values! Included are fitted 
and boxy coats to please everyone. 
See the unusual details; new sleeves 
and interesting shoulders. Choose 
from soft woolens in winter white, 
spice, aqua, kelly green or black. 
Sizes 12 to 20. Sketched is only one 
of the many styles. 


SEARS SECOND FLOOR 


, Prepeags CHURCH ST. 
**Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Back’*’ SEARS AT 8th AVENUE 
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Your feet are fashion conscious 


. 


in Shoes from Our New Salon 


introducing 9 high-style shoes... 


We've remodeled our shoe salon to become a suitable bac! 
ground for fine footwear from America's foremost designers! 
In*our collection are the distinguished names of Customcraft 
Dominic Romano, Martiniques, Delson, C. B. Slater's Yankee 
Trampers. In our California Casual Corner, Mercury, Cali- 
fornia Sun-Ees, Ted Saval and Kickerinos. In the Slipper 
Bar, Daniel Green, Oomphies, Gustinette . . . such distinguished 
names in Loveman's Shoe Salon. Do come in! 


A 
CUSTOMCRAFT's handsome shield-front pump with walking heel. Supple 
unlined calfskin with lastex insert for perfect fit. In black, army russet 


or navy, 14.95 


B ~ 
DELSON's finely marked genuine alligator 
pump, posed on a medium platform. In 















Palomino, Spring's smartest’ color to com- 
[bine with the new neutrals, 24.95 





DELSON's sleek black patent, 
struck with genuine black-and- 
white python, brilliant contrast 
typical of their exqu’site styl- 
ing. High heel, 12.95 








CALIFORNIA SUN-EES “Cinch Buck- 


asual...D'Orsay cut for the 
mate in foot flattery, broadly 
trapped to tailored perfection. In i$ 
te, black patert or Palomino Ma’, 
r, 7.95 pened ty | 
on 
UY) 
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SECTIONAL SPEAKERS 


THOMAS H. BRIGGS, Pro- 
fessor of Education at the 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University, is a native of Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina. Dr. 
Briggs received the A.B. de- 
gree from Wake Forest Col- 
lege in 1896, studied at the 
University of Chicago where 
he received the Ph.D. degree 
in 1914, and received the 
Litt.D. degree in 1919. He 
taught for two years in the 
public high school in Eliza- vo 
beth, North Carolina. In 1899, he was appointed 
professor of English at Stetson University in De 
Land, Florida. From 1901 until 1911, he taught 
English at Eastern Illinois State Normal School. 
He became associated with the Columbia Univer- 
sity Teachers College in 1912, and since 1920 has 
held his present position. 





Dr. Briggs served as educational adviser of the 
New York Experimental Intermediate School from 
1915 to 1919 and as a collaborator of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Education from 1914 to 1919. He was a 


member of the commission on reorganization of — 


secondary education and of the commission on 
teaching science and industrial subjects in war 
emergency. Dr. Briggs is a member of Kappa 
Alpha, the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, the Association of College Teachers of Edu- 
cation, and a fellow of the A. A. A. S. He was 
elected a member of the Laureate Chapter, Kappa 
Delta Pi, Phi Beta Kappa. He is the author of 
several outstanding books on English and educa- 
tion and contributes to numerous educational jour- 
nals. Dr. Briggs is to appear on the program of the 
Secondary School Principals Section at a luncheon 
meeting in the Andrew Jackson Room, Andrew 
Jackson Hotel, on Friday at 12:15 P.M. 


FRANCES HENNE, Assistant Professor of the 
Graduate Library School at the University of Chi- 
cago, received A.B. and M.A. degrees from the 
University of Illinois in 1929 and 1934, respectively. 
Her bachelor’s degree in library science was earned 
at Columbia University in 1935, and she is now 
completing work on the Ph.D. degree at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Miss Henne was associated with 
the Lincoln Library in Springfield, Illinois, from 
1930 to 1934 as a reference assistant. For several 
months during 1935 she worked in a branch of the 
New York Public Library in the Bronx. From 
1935 until 1938, she served as reference assistant 
at the New York State College for Teachers in 
Albany, where she also carried on special work 
with teachers in laboratory school and was an in- 
structor in library science. She was librarian of 
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the University of Chicago’s High School Library 
from 1939 to 1942. Since that time she has been 
instructor and assistant professor for the Graduate 
School. Miss Henne was a Carnegie Fellow, 1938- 
39; Director of the American Association of School 
Librarians, 1945; a member of various committees 
in A. A. S. L. and the American Library ‘Associa- 
tion Division of Libraries for Children and Young 
People; and curator of the collection of early books 
for children at the University of Chicago. She has 
written numerous articles and papers for library 
publications. Miss Henne will address the Library 
Section on “The School Library in the Reading 
Program” (Room 206, Maxwell House Hotel, Fri- 
day, 2:00 P.M.). 

CHESTER FRANCIS, Di- 
rector of Choral Music at the 
University of Oklahoma in 
Norman, has been a director 
of choral music in the south- 
west for fifteen years. He 
received the degree of Master 
of Music from Northwestern 
University. Mr. Francis is a 
national committeeman of the 
Music Educators National 
Conference and state presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Music 
Educators Association. At the 
present time he is also Minister of Music at St. 
Luke’s Methodist Church in Oklahoma City. Mr. 
Francis has sung professionally over both the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company and the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. He will direct the all-state 
chorus at the Third General Session of the Conven- 
tion Friday evening at the Ryman Auditorium. 

E. B. NORTON, Deputy 
Commissioner of the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, was born in 
Jefferson County, Alabama, in 
1902. He was educated in the 
public schools of that state 
and in 1923 was graduated 
from Birmingham-Southern 
College with an A.B. degree. 
He took a special agriculture 
course at Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute in Auburn and 
graduate work in ‘school ad- 
ministration at the University 
of Alabama. He holds an LL.D. from the former 
and an L.H.D. from Birmingham-Southern, both 
conferred in 1942. 

Mr. Norton was a teacher of science and director 
of athletics in a Montgomery County, Alabama, 
high school from 1924 to 1927, and high school prin- 
cipal and superintendent of education in Covington 
County until 1942. At that time he became Ala- 
bama’s State Superintendent of Education for four 
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The Broadman Press 
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years, and since June, 1946, has served as Director 
of School: Administration with the U. S. Office of 
Education. He has been particularly outstanding 
in civic and educational activities. He is an ex- 
officio member of the Board of Trustees of Alabama 
College for Women, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
and the University of Alabama, and was a member 
of the U. S. Education Mission to Japan in 1946. 
Dr. Norton will address the Tennessee Vocational 
Education Association on “The New George-Barden 
Act and Its Possible Effect on the Public Schools of 
Tennessee” (Thursday morning, Auditorium, Hume- 
Fogg Technical High School). 


WALLACE W. ATWOOD, 
President Emeritus of Clark 
University, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, is a teacher, author, 
lecturer, traveler, and one of 
the leading geographers of the 
nation and of the world. Dr. 
Atwood was graduated from 
the University of Chicago with 
a B.S. degree in 1897 and re- 
ceived his Ph.D. degree in 
1903. After his graduation, he 
served successfully with the 
New Jersey Geological Survey 
and the Wisconsin Natural History Survey. In 
1903, he became an assistant professor of physiog- 
raphy and general geology at Chicago, and was an 
associate professor from 1910 to 1913. From 1913, 
until 1920, he served as professor of physiography 
at Harvard and in 1920 became associated with 
Clark University. Dr. Atwood was an assistant 
geologist with the U. S. Geological Survey from 
1901 until 1909; since that time he has been geolo- 
gist. He has also acted as geologist for the Illinois 
Geological Survey since 1906. He is a member of 
the National Parks Association, Geological Society 
of America, American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, American Antiquarian Society, and various 
other geological and geographic associations. His 
writings include several books and numerous sci- 
entific and educational papers. 

Dr. Atwood will address a joint session of the 
Geography and History and Social Science Sections 
on Friday at 2:00 P.M. at the First Presbyterian 
Church. His subject will be “Global Geography.” 


E. B. STAHLMAN, JR., ex- 
ecutive director of The Nash- 
ville Banner, is vice-president 
and production manager of the 
Newspaper Printing Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Stahlman was re- 
cently re-elected president of 
the Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. In civic 
affairs, Mr. Stahlman has been 
particularly active in the Red 
Cross, the Nashville Commu- 
nity Chest, and the Kiwanis 
Club. Mr. Stahlman will ad- 
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tion Section in the auditorium of the Y. M. H. A. 
on Friday afternoon. 


M’LEDGE MOFFETT, Dean 
of Women of Radford College, 
Woman’s Division of Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute at Rad- 
ford, Virginia, holds her doc- 
tor’s degree from Columbia 
University. She has been di- 
rector of home economics at 
Radford for a number of years. 
For two terms Dr. Moffett was 
president of the Virginia 
Home Economics Association 
and is now a member of the 
Executive Committee. She is 
the Virginia representative on the American Voca- 
tional Association study of home economics teaching 
in the United States and on the National Conference 
on Family Relations of Chicago. 

Dr. Moffett has twice been director of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association and is the immediate 
past president of the Teacher Education Depart- 
ment of that organization. At the present time, she 
is a member of the V. E. A.’s Policies Commission 
and of the recently appointed Teacher Recruitment 
Commission. Dr. Moffett is author of five books 
and many magazine articles, concerned primarily 
with social and personality studies. She will ad- 
dress the Home Economics Section on Friday at a 
luncheon meeting in the main ballroom of the Noel 
Hotel. Her subject will be “Dust in the Attic.” 


NORMA AGNES BARTS, 
Director of the Film Division 
of the De Vry Corporation, re- 
ceived her B.S. degree from 
the University of Illinois and 
a Master’s degree from North- 
western University. For sev- 
eral years Miss Barts was a 
_- member of the faculty of Lake 
© Forest, Illinois, High School 
| and a teacher of English and 
| social studies in the junior 
| high school at La Due, Missou- 

” ~ ri. As a Visual Aids Counsel- 
or for the De Vry Corporation, she has guided many 
teachers and administrators to a better understand- 
ing of effective techniques of using teaching films in 
classroom situations. 


Miss Barts has conducted workshops in audio- 
visual aids at many of the country’s outstanding 
colleges and universities in some thirty states. She 
has assisted in state-wide conferences sponsored by 
state departments of education and state teachers 
associations. Not only has Miss Barts worked with 
public school teachers, but she has also assisted in 
various religious education conferences, including 
each summer session of the International Council 
on Religious Education Workshops. She will ad- 
dress the joint session of the Audio-Visual and 
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Library Sections in the Weinstein Room of the Y. 
M. H. A. on Friday at 1:00 P.M. 


C. CLEMENT FRENCH, Dean of Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Virginia, since 
1937, was born in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Dr. 
French attended the University of Pennsylvania 
where he earned the B.S. degree in 1922, the M.S. 
degree in 1923, and the Ph.D. degree in 1927. From 
1922 until 1930, Dr. French served as an instructor 
in chemistry at the University of Pennsylvania. In 
1930, he was appointed professor of chemistry and 
head of the department at Randolph-Macon. In 
1936, he became acting dean and has served as dean 
since 1937. 


Dr. French is a member of the American Chemi- 
cal Society and the Virginia Academy of Science. 
For a term he was President of the Association of 
Virginia Colleges; Secretary-Treasurer of the Con- 
ference of Academic Deans of the Southern States; 
a fellow of the A. A. A. S., and is now chairman of 
a Southern University Conference Committee on 
the Improvements of College Instruction. He will 
address the Tennessee College Association on “The 
Improvement of College Instruction” in the Main 
Dining Room of the Hermitage Hotel on Thursday 
at 9:30 A.M. 


FINLEY C. GRISE, Dean of 
the Western Kentucky State == 
Teachers College since 1927, 
was born near Lewisburg, Lo- 
gan County, Kentucky, and 
received his early education in 
the elementary schools of that 
county. He graduated from 
Western Kentucky State | 
Teachers College in 1914. His 
B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees 
were earned at George Pea- 
body College for Teachers in | 
1916, 1917, and 1924, respec- 
tively. From 1906 until 1912, Dr. Grise taught in 
the rural schools of Logan County. He returned 
to Western Kentucky State Teachers College in 
1913 where he served successfully as instructor in 
Latin and English, head of the Latin Department, 
head of the Foreign Languages Department, and 
Dean. Dr. Grise is a member of Phi Beta Kappa 
and of various national educational organizations, 
in most of which he has held one or more offices. 
He is the author of several articles which have 
appeared in educational magazines, yearbooks, and 
proceedings. He will address the Latin Section on 
“The Roman Mind and Its Message for the Modern 
World” (Room 200-A, Watkins Institute, Friday, 
2:00 P.M.). 
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FRANK SIMON, _ distin- 
guished American bandmaster 
and soloist, is Director of the 
Band Department of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Mu- 
sic and past president of the 
American Bandmasters Asso- 
ciation. When a boy, he came 
under the guiding influence of | 
the late Herman Bellstedt, 
cornet master and composer. 
After several years as soloist 
with Weber’s Prize Band of 
Cincinnati and a member of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Simon was 
engaged as cornet soloist with the late John Phillip 
Sousa. Later he accepted an invitation of the lead- 
ing industry in his home town, Middletown, Ohio, 
to organize and direct its band, which subsequently 
played on tour at the Canadian National Exhibition 
and other important musical engagements. In 1930, 
radio and Dr. Simon made famous a highly profes- 
sional Cincinnati band. He is in popular demand 
as guest conductor, judge, lecturer for band festi- 
vals, contests, and clinics in all parts of the country. 
In the field of educational music, Dr. Simon has 
been no less prominent. He has conducted hun- 
dreds of high school bands, featured young students 
in his broadcasting programs, and has made great 
contributions to the success of many young musi- 
cians. He will direct the all-state band of 110 
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members at the Third General Session in the Ry- 
man Auditorium on Friday evening at 7:30. 


JAMES B. THARP, mem- 
ber of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity faculty since 1929, is in- 
ternationally known for his 
contributions to the study of 
language. A native of Frank- 
ton, Indiana, Dr. Tharp grad- 
uated from the high school 
there and then earned a bach- 
elor’s degree from Indiana 
University. Later he received 
the master’s and doctor’s de- 
grees from the University of 
Illinois. He spent seven years 
as a grade and high school teacher in Indiana and, 
while working toward his advanced degrees, was 
an assistant and associate in the romance languages 
department of the University of Illinois. While a 
member of the A. E. F. during World War I, Dr. 
Tharp served in France, advancing from the rank 
of private to that of captain. During World War II, 
he was director of the Columbus Center of Inter- 
American Affairs. 

For the past few years he has arranged exchange 
quarters for American students at Mexico City Col- 
lege, and in 1946-47 more than 130 Ohio State Uni- 
versity students traveled to Mexico for a quarter’s 
study under his direction. Dr. Tharp has been 
awarded the brevet of “Officier d’Academie” by the 
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French Ministry of Education and is listed on the 
panel for exchange professorships with Latin- 
American countries. He has served as secretary- 
treasurer of the American Association of Teachers 
of French, Assistant Managing Editor of the Modern 
Language Journal, a member of the committee on 
modern languages of the American Council of Edu- 
cation, and secretary-treasurer of the Association 
of Modern Language Teachers of the Central West 
and South. He is the author of a score of articles 
and of several books related to the subject of lan- 
guage teaching. Dr. Tharp will address the Modern 
Language Section on “Current Trends in Teacher 
Training” (Private Dining Room, Shacklett’s Cafe- 
teria, Friday, 2:30 P.M.). 

GERTRUDE HILDRETH, an outstanding author- 
ity on the teaching of reading, holds a Ph.D. degree 
from Columbia University. For a number of years, 
Dr. Hildreth was the psychologist at the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln School and an instructor at the 
Teachers College, Columbia University. She has 
lectured for numerous teachers’ workshops and var- 
ious institutes on the subject of reading and has 
published a number of articles on this subject. 

She is one of the authors of Easy Growth in 
Reading, which has been used in several states in 
teaching reading in the public schools. A new edi- 
tion of her book, Learning the Three R’s, is sched- 
uled to come from the press in the very near future. 
Dr. Hildreth will address the Elementary Princi- 
pals’ Section in the auditorium at Watkins Institute 


on Friday afternoon at 2:00 o’clock. The subject of 
her lecture will be “Reading in the Life of the 
School.” 

ROY P. BASLER, professor 
of English and head of Pea- 
body’s English Department, is 
a native of St. Louis, Missouri. 


gree from Central College, 
Fayette, Missouri, and the 
Ph.D. degree from Duke Uni- 
versity. While doing graduate 
work at Duke, he held fellow- 
ships in the special fields of 
American literature and 
American history. He became 
head of the English Depart- 
ment in Ringling School of Fine and Liberal Arts 
in Sarasota, Florida, in 1931, remained there until 
1934, when he was appointed head of the English 
Department at Florence State Teachers College in 
Alabama, and in 1942 went to the University of 
Arkansas as professor of American and English 
literature. He came to George Peabody College in 
the fall of 1946. 

Dr. Basler is a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee on the National Council of Teachers of English 
and is at present chairman of the College Section. 
From 1941 to 1945, he served as co-chairman of the 
South Atlantic Modern Language Association. His 
most recent book, Abraham Lincoln: His en 
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and Writings, has received wide acclaim by Lincoln 
authorities as the best single volume of his writings 
yet published. Dr. Basler will address the Tennes- 
see Council of Teachers of English on “Changing 
Conceptions in the Teaching of Language Skills” 
(Loggia, Hermitage Hotel, Friday, 2:00 P.M.). 


JOHN S. HAITE- 
MA, Chief of the 
Division of Special 
Education of the 
Michigan State De- 
partment of Public 
Instruction, is also 
a visiting professor 
in several universi- 
ties and teachers 
colleges. He re- 
ceived his bachelor’s 
degree from Calvin 
College, Grand Rap- 
ids, an M.A. and a 
Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 
and undertook fur- o 
ther graduate work , - 
at Ohio State University. He is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa. Dr. Haitema has served as principal 
and head of speech departments in several schools. 
In 1936, he joined the State Department of Public 
Instruction where he was Assistant Director of the 
School Board Counseling Division and Director of 
Research previous to appointment six years ago. 


j 





He is a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Michigan Society for Crippled Children and Dis- 
abled Adults, the Bay Cliff Health Camp, and the 
Michigan Conference on Exceptional Children. He 
has served on numerous national education commit- 
tees and is a contributor to several outstanding 
educational journals. Among his publications are 
studies and surveys on teacher education and 
finance. Dr. Haitema will address the Special Edu- 
cation Section at a luncheon meeting at Mocker’s 
Restaurant on Friday. His subject will be “Special 
Education, the Responsibility of the State, the 
County or City, the School and Its Community.” 


H. P. CONSTANS, Head 
Professor of Speech and Dra- 
matics at the University of 
Florida, received his A.B. de- 
gree in 1921 from Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minneso- 
ta. In 1927, Mr. Constans re- 
ceived the LL.B. degree from 
the University of Wyoming 
and earned his master’s degree 
from Iowa State University 
the following year. Since his 
affiliation with the University 
of Florida in 1929 he has been 
head of the Department of Speech. 

Mr. Constans is active in community affairs in 
Gainesville, Florida, where he is a member of the 
Kiwanis Club. He is also a member of the Ameri- 
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can Legion and a veteran of World War I. He is 
active on various campus committees, is chairman 
of the Committee on Public Functions at the Uni- 
versity and heads the Speakers Bureau for the 
Alachua County Red Cross Committee. 

Mr. Constans will address the Speech Section at 
a luncheon meeting at the Maxwell House Hotel on 
Friday at 12:30 P.M. 

SHIRLEY COOPER, Assist- 
ant Director of Rural Service 
in the N. E. A.’s Department of 
Rural Education, was born in 
Tucker County, West Vir- 
ginia. Here he attended a 
one-teacher rural school, but, 
because of the isolation of that 
area, was unable to attend 
high school. After completing 
his elementary school work, 
he spent four years working 
in near-by lumber camps. He 
completed his secondary work 
and two years of college training at Shepherd State 
Teachers College. His bachelor’s degree was earned 
at Davis Elkins College in 1934, after which he be- 
came superintendent of schools in his home county. 
In 1940, he received a master’s degree from West 
Virginia University and two years later received 
his Ph.D. degree from Cornell University with a 





major in the field of rural education and minors in 
rural social organization and rural economics. 
Dr. Cooper has specialized in the field of rural 
education. Before coming to the N. E. A., he was 
a teacher of a one-room school, principal of a ‘con- 
solidated elementary school, supervisor of teachers 
of one-room schools, and superintendent of a county 
school system in which all the schools were rural. 
As a research worker in New York State, he worked 
with rural school people and organized farm groups. 
Dr. Cooper will serve as consultant on the pro- 
gram of the County Superintendents’ Section (As- 
sembly Room, Hermitage Hotel, Thursday, 2:00 
P.M.). 
L. V. PHILLIPS, Commis- 
sioner of High School Athlet- 
ics in Indiana since January 1, 
1945, received his bachelor’s 
degree from Indiana Univer- 
sity and his master’s degree 
from Columbia University. 
He was a high school basket- 
ball coach in Indiana for six 
years, and for twenty-two 
years served as high school 
principal at Linton, Rochester, 
and Vincennes, all in Indiana. 
:, He was a member of the In- 
diana High School Athletic Association and Board 
of Control for seven years. 

















A Complete, Outstanding Geography Course 








Represented by 


Box 246 





Nashville, Tennessee 


Neighborhood Stories 


Atwood-Thomas: For Grade 3. This be. 
ginning text tells in simple language how 
we obtain food, clothing, shelter, fuel and 
transportation. Describes contrasting types 
of communities; an historical thread shows 
man’s progress. 


Visits in Other Lands 


Atwood-Thomas: For Grade 4. Shows 
how foreign peoples live, how geography af- 
fects their lives. Teaches fundamentals of 
geography, how to read and _ understand 
simple maps and geographic terms. 


The American Nations 


Atwood-Thomas: For Grade 5. An inter- 
esting geographic study of North and South 
America. Explains effects of World War II 
on the Western Hemisphere, and how ge- 
ography influences the lives of the American 
nations and links their interests together. In- 
cludes detailed study of the United States 
and our possessions, commercial and strategic 
value of our bordering oceans, and America’s 
global setting. 


Nations Overseas 


Atwood-Thomas: For Grade 6. A _ post- 
war study of Eastern Hemisphere nations. 
Describes influence of geography on their 
peoplcs, occupations, products and ways of 
life. Global in concept, it tells how aviation 
and international commerce make the na- 
tions interdependent. 


The United States in the 
Western World 


Atwood: For Grade 7. Emphasizes im- 
portance of our Canadian and Latin Ameri- 
can relations; gives clear understanding of all 
the peoples of the two continents, and their 
allied interests. Drives home significance of 
geographic factors. 


World Geography 


Bradley: For High School. Combines eco- 
nomic, physical, political and social phases of 
geography. Global in concept and treat- 
ment. Fully discusses national resources, oc- 
cupations, governments and factors affecting 
post-war developments. Remarkable colored 
maps by Harrison and Raisz. 


Please Ask for Circulars 640 and 453 


THOMAS M. WOODSON, 165 


Luckie St., N. W. 


GINN 
COMP. 








Atlanta 3, 
Georgia 
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Mr. Phillips has.served as president of both the 
Indiana High School Principals Association and the 
Indiana State Teachers Association. Since 1938, he 
has been a member of the Board of Directors of the 
National Education Association and in 1944 became 
a member of the Executive Committee of the N. E. 
A. He will address the Tennessee Secondary School 
Athletic Association at a dinner meeting in the 
main dining room of the Andrew Jackson Hotel on 
Friday at 5:30 P.M. His subject will be “Education 
and Athletics.” 


CAMILLE McGHEE KEL- 
LEY, Judge of the Juvenile 
Court in Memphis, is a native 
Tennessean and daughter of 
Dr. J. F. McGhee, who at one 
time held the chair of surgery 
at Memphis Medical College. 
Before her marriage to Thom- 
as Fitzgerald Kelley, a prom- 
inent Memphis attorney, 
Judge Kelley studied medicine 
for two years. 

Judge Kelley was appointed 
to her present position in 1920 
—the first woman south of the Mason and Dixon 
line and second in the United States to hold such a 
position. The office was subsequently made elec- 
tive, and she has been elected six times without 
opposition. Her court and her probation methods 
have served as a model for several states. She has 
spoken over the various national broadcasting sys- 
tems and has published many magazine articles and 
one book, A Friend in Court. She was one of fifty 
women awarded School of Honor in recognition of 
outstanding service in the judicial field in 1942. 
The next year she was the only woman chosen to 
speak at the Fiftieth Annual Convention of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police at De- 
troit, Michigan. In 1944, Judge Kelley’s sponsorship 
resulted in youth welfare legislation in Mississippi. 
She has been the subject of numerous magazine 
articles recently. In conjunction with her court, 
she has instituted a Counsel Guidance Clinic which 
is operating successfully to curb juvenile delin- 
quency before it can actually start. Her success is 
an inspiration for the entire country. Judge Kelley 
will address the Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation Section in the Y. M. H. A. auditorium 
on Friday at 1:30 P.M. Her subject will be “Recre- 
ation and Its Relation to Juvenile Delinquence.” 


J. C. NICHOLLS, JR., collector of botanical and 
zoological material, was born in 1907. He was 
graduated from Cornell University in 1931 with 
an A.B. degree, majoring in botany and specializing 
in horticulture. During his last school term, Mr. 
Nicholls spent some time with the eminent botanist, 
John Kunkle Small, in the Louisiana swamps col- 
lecting native iris and other rare species. During 
the following ten years he operated his own iris 
and peony nursery, hybridizing both types of plants. 
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MACMILLAN TEXTBOOKS 


ON STATE TEXTBOOK AUTHORITIES’ 
APPROVED LISTING FOR ADOPTION IN 
COUNTY AND CITY UNITS 


“———~_ 


Elementary Schools 
Reading: 
TODAY’S WORK-PLAY BOOKS 
Gates and Others. Reading readiness through 
Grade 6. 


Health: 
NEW HEALTH AND GROWTH SERIES 
Charters and Others. Grades 3-8. 


Spelling: 
PUPILS’ OWN VOCABULARY SPELLERS 
Gates-Rinsland. Grades 2-8. Cloth Edition. 
History: 
THE PAST LIVES AGAIN, Rev. AMERICA 


THEN AND NOW, Rev. 
McGuire. Intermediate Grades. 


—, 
i al High School 
Ullman-Henry: LATIN FOR AMERICANS 


‘Lennes: ALGEBRAS (1st year and 2nd year) 


Seymour-Smith: PLANE GEOMETRY; SOLID 
GEOMETRY; PLANE AND SPHERICAL 
TRIGONOMETRY 


Aeronautics: SCIENCE OF PREFLIGHT, Rev. 


Jobnson-Newkirk: GENERAL WOODWORK- 
ING: MODERN DRAFTING 


Black-Davis: ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL 
PHYSICS 


Patterson and Others: PROBLEMS IN AMERI- 
CAN DEMOCRACY; AMERICAN’ ECO- 
NOMIC PROBLEMS; AMERICAN SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS 


Packard and Others: OUR AIR-AGE WORLD 


W atkins-Perry: UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE; 
SCIENCE FOR DAILY USE (for junior high 
schools) 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


500 Spring Street, N. W. Atlanta 





Represented in Tennessee by 
A. R. DIXON 
Box 206, Trenton 
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SERVING HOURS 


Lunch 
11 to 2:15 


Breakfast 
6:30 to 9 


B. & W. CAFETERIA 


222-224 SIXTH AVENUE, NORTH 





Delmer Vay"? 
Aertbocks: Manuscript or Crmecve: 
Manuscript Writing 
odtel ne 
: ph ey . Xt . e a LZ, 
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the A) Cclrer Gon 


2128 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago 16, Illinois 
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In 1939-43, Mr. Nicholls worked as a machinist- 
mechanic with DuPont Construction Company. In 
1943, he began collecting poisonous snakes for venom 
extraction for use by the U.S. Army. At the end 
of the war, he established a zoological collecting 
business in the North Carolina and Tennessee moun- 
tains. Mr. Nicholls’ project is a unique one, and 
his chief activity is to collect and supply to colleges 
any material which they need for study or experi- 
mentation purposes. 


Mr. Nicholls is a member of the Tennessee Acad- 
emy of Science and of the National Speleological 
Society. He is a registered lecturer with the Fed- 
eration of Garden Clubs of America on some two 
dozen horticultural subjects. Mr. Nicholls will 
address the Tennessee Science Teachers Association 
at McKendree Church (Room 102) on Friday after- 
noon at 2:00 o’clock. 


D. F. FLEMING, Professor 
of Political Science at Vander- 
bilt University, was born in 
Paris, Illinois. A graduate of 
Eastern Illinois State Normal 
School, Dr. Fleming also holds 
the A.B., M.A., and Ph.D. de- 
grees, all conferred by the 
University of Illinois. He also 
studied at Columbia Univer- 
sity. From 1912 until 1922, he 
served as principal and teach- 
er in Washington State and 
Illinois high schools. In 1922, 
Dr. Fleming was a member of the faculty of Mon- 
mouth College where he held positions as assistant 
professor, associate professor, professor, and chair- 
man of the political science department. In 1928, 
he became affiliated with Vanderbilt as an assistant 
professor of political science. In 1930, he became 
an associate and since 1938 has held a full pro- 
fessorship. He has been chairman of the depart- 
ment since 1940. During the summer of 1946, 
he was a member of the State Department, serving 
on the staff of the U. S. Representative on the 
Atomic Energy Commission. From October to Jan- 
uary, he was associated with the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study at Princeton, New Jersey, where he 
worked on current international problems. 


Dr. Fleming was a Penfield traveling scholar for 
two years, and was on the American Committee in 
Geneva Staff in 1932. Since 1939, he has been a 
foreign commentator for Station WSM. He is a 
member of several honorary societies and political 
science associations, and is the author of several 
books on government and international relations. 
Dr. Fleming will address a joint meeting of the 
History and Social Science and Geography Sections 
in the dining room of the First Presbyterian Church 
on Friday at 2:00 P.M. 
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WINIFRED E. BAIN, Pres- , 
ident of Wheelock College, | 
Boston, since 1940, is particu- 
larly outstanding in the edu- 
cation of teachers. She was 
graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago with a Ph.B. 
degree and received the M.A. 
and Ph.D. degrees from Co- 
lumbia University. For two 
years she was a National Fel- 
low in Child Development at 
Columbia. Since early teach- 
ing in the public schools of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, Dr. Bain has served as 
instructor in the State Teachers College in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; as Director of Teacher Training 
in the State Teachers College in Radford, Virginia; 
and as Visiting Professor in summer sessions at the 
Universities of Chicago and California. More re- 
cently, as Assistant Professor of Education in Co- 
lumbia’s Teachers College, she devoted herself to 
the demonstration program for teacher education 
in New College. 


Dr. Bain is a well-known speaker and writer. 
Her book, Parents Look at Modern Education, was 
a winner of the Parent’s Magazine Award. She 
served on the 1944 Yearbook Commission of the 
American Association of School Administrators and 
is now Chairman os the Editorial Board of Child- 





hood Education, the official journal of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education. 

Dr. Bain will address the Elementary Supervisors 
at their banquet on Thursday at 6:00 P.M. in the 
Andrew Jackson Room of the Andrew Jackson 
Hotel. On Friday afternoon at 1:30 she will address 
the A. C. E. in the Main Dining Room of the Max- 
well House Hotel. 

HAMDEN L. FORKNER, 
Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, in charge of Business Ed- 
ucation, was born in Stevens- 
ville, Montana, on March 10, 
1897. Dr. Forkner was educat- 
ed at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley where he 
earned an A.B. degree in 1939. 
His teaching experience began 
in 1917 at the Stockton College 
of Commerce, to which he re- 

; turned after a period spent in 
the Army during 1918-1919. In 1921, he became a 
teacher and department head at Maryville High 
School, Maryville, California. From 1925 until 
1937, he served successfully as teacher, counselor, 
department chairman, vice-principal, and acting 
principal in the Oakland, California, public schools. 
He has been affiliated with Columbia University 
since 1937. 











Now State-Adopted Jor Tennessee Schools... 


These Modern, Practical Texts— 


The Tennessee State Textbook Authority has just adopted these McGraw-Hill texts 
for use in Tennessee Schools, and they are now available for use in your classes 


this spring and fall. 


Peters and Deyoe’s Smith’s 
RAISING LIVESTOCK ECONOMICS FOR OUR 
TIMES 


Jull’s Crouse’s 
SUCCESSFUL POULTRY AUTOMOTIVE 
MANAGEMENT MECHANICS 

Weir's 
Jones’ BLUEPRINT READING 
SHOPWORK ON THE FOR THE MACHINE 
FARM TRADES 

Kenney’s 
Faunce’s BLUEPRINT READING 


FOR THE BUILDING 
TRADES 
French and Svensen’s 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 
Fourth Edition 


PRACTICAL MANUAL 
FOR OFFICE WORKERS 


Dillavou and Greiner's 
BUSINESS AND LAW 
*Not State- adopted but also available — 


Fletcher and Lehman’s LABORATORY 
MANUAL FOR UNIFIED PHYSICS 


Slack’s Hicks’ 
ELEMENTARY ELEC- PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 
TRICITY TICE OF RADIO SERVIC- 
ING 
Smith's 
ELEMENTARY AFPLIED , 
ELECTRICITY Sowers 
VISUALIZED PROJECTS 
Dibble’s IN WOODWORKING 


ELEMENTS OF PLUMB- 


ING 


Ford Trade School’s 


SHOP THEORY 
Revised 


Van Leuven’s 


GENERAL TRADE 


MATHEMATICS 


Kells, Kern, Bland and 
Orleans’ 


ELEMENTS OF TRIG- 
ONOMETRY 


*Fletcher, Mosbacher and 
Lehman's 


' UNIFIED PHYSICS 


Orders for these books may be placed directly with the Tennessee Book 
Company, 181-185 Third Avenue, North, Nashville, Tennessee. 





W. P. HOPKINS, Tennessee Representative 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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Dr. Forkner is President of the United Business 
Education Association, Consultant to the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education on Vocational Education, a mem- 
ber of the legislative committee of the American 
Vocational Association, and President of the Ad- 
ministrative Board, Y. M. C. A. Schools, New York 
City. He is the author of several textbooks and 
numerous articles in the field of business and voca- 
tional education. The subject of his address to the 
Business Education Section will be “Let’s Get Down 
to Earth in Business Education” (Luncheon meeting, 
Friday, 12:30 P.M., Assembly Room of the Hermi- 
tage Hotel). 


JAMES R. D. EDDY, Direc- 
tor of Industrial and Business 
Extension Training for the 
University of Texas, was born 
and reared in Illinois. He 
earned his B.S. degree from 
the University of Illinois and 
a master’s degree from Texas 
A. and M. College. He has 
had wide practical experience 
as a background for his pres- 
ent work. Mr. Eddy spent 
several years in automotive 
servicing, as assistant mana- 
ger of a petroleum industry, as research engineer 
for the Texas Engineering Experiment Station, and 





as a technical asgistant in the laboratory for psy- 
chological research in education. 

He served two years each as instructor and co- 
ordinator of part-time education and as District 
Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Education. For 
seven years Mr. Eddy was chairman of the Voca- 
tional Division and State Director and Executive 
Officer of Industrial and Distributive Education. 
In his present capacity he directs an extension pro- 
gram that reaches over 12,000 adults annually and 
has five teacher trainers working under his direc- 
tion. He is in charge of all graduate and under- 
graduate work in Industrial and Distributive Edu- 
cation. Mr. Eddy will address the Trade and In- 
dustrial Section in Room 218 at Hume-Fogg Tech- 
nical High School on Friday at 1:30 P.M. 


HOWARD BOURNER, in- 
dustrial designer, was born in 
1915. He first became inter- 
ested in design while working 
as a color artist for a St. Louis 
shoe pattern house. Later he 
designed shoes for John Dun- 
bar, eminent shoe stylist. He 
holds the bachelor’s degree in 
fine arts from Southeastern 
Missouri State and the master 
of arts degree from Peabody 
College, where he studied un- 
der George S. Dutch. 























Science Texts 


Smith-Trafton: EXPLORING SCIENCE 
Smith-Trafton: ENJOYING SCIENCE 
Smith-Trafton: USING SCIENCE 
Smith-Vance: SCIENCE FOR EVERYDAY USE 
Vance-Miller: BOLOGY FOR YOU 


Hammonds-Woods: TODAY'S AGRICULTURE 

Coffey-Jackson: LIVESTOCK MANAGEMENT 

Fergus-Hammonds-Rogers: SOUTHERN FIELD CROPS 
MANAGEMENT 

Robertson-Woods: FARM BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

Anderson: SWINE ENTERPRISES 

Dickinson-Lewis: POULTRY ENTERPRISES 

Field-McDowell: DAIRY ENTERPRISES 


Speech and Health Texts 


Hedde-Brigance: AMERICAN SPEECH 
Crisp: HEALTH FOR YOU 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


Now Adopted in Tennedsee..... 


Social Studies Texts 


Hame Economics Jexts 


MINOR STUART, Representative 


£. B. Lippincelt Company 


NEW YORK 


Brown: YOUR LIFE IN A DEMOCRACY 

Chamberlain-Stewart: AIR-AGE GEOGRAPHY AND SOCIETY 
Case-Bergsmark: MODERN WORLD GEOGRAPHY 
Quinn-Repke: LIVING IN THE SOCIAL WORLD 
Williams-Howard: TODAY'S AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


Baxter-Justin-Rust: OUR SHARE IN THE HOME 
Gorrell-McKay-Zuill: FOOD AND FAMILY LIVING 
Baxter-Latzke: YOU AND YOUR CLOTHES 

Trilling-Williams: ART IN HOME AND DRESS 
Trilling-Nicholas: YOU AND YOUR MONEY 

Justin-Rust!: HOME AND FAMILY LIVING 

Van Duzer and Others: THE GIRL'S DAILY LIFE 
Goodspeed-Johnson: CARE AND GUIDANCE OF CHILDREN 
Dakin-Thompson: SIMPLIFIED NURSING 


ATLANTA DALLAS 
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Mr. Bourner later rounded out his education with 
specialized work in the Engineering School at Van- 
derbilt University. He taught engineering drawing 
and tool design at Hume-Fogg Technical High 
School for some time. During the war, he accepted 
a commission in the Navy and served for almost 
three years in the Special Devices Division of the 
Office of Research and Invention. As a Naval 
officer he was responsible for the design of numer- 
ous synthetic training devices which were used in 
the Naval Aviation Training Program. Since his 
separation to inactive duty, Mr. Bourner has been 
located in St. Louis where he is engaged in the 
practice of industrial design. Believing firmly in 
the practical side of design, he spends the greater 
part of his time in the factories and engineering 
departments of his clients, busily preparing them 
for the competitive years ahead. 

Mr. Bourner will address the Art Education Sec- 
tion at a luncheon and afternoon meeting in the 
Assembly Room of the Noel Hotel on Friday. The 
subject of his talk will be “The Artist in Indus- 
try.” 

MILES C. HARTLEY, As- 
sistant Professor of Education . 
and Head of the Department 
of Mathematics in the Univer- 
sity High School, Urbana, IIli- 
nois, was born in 1901 in IIli- 
nois. Dr. Hartley attended the 
University of Chicago, Chica- 
go Musical College, and the 
University of Illinois. From 
the latter he received the fol- 
lowing degrees: A.B., 1923; 
M.A., 1924; B.S., 1926; Ph.D., 
1932; and B.Mus., 1939. 

Dr. Hartley taught mathematics in the high school 
and junior college in LaSalle, Illinois, from 1924 to 
1930. In the latter year he became associated with 
the University of Illinois as an assistant in mathe- 
matics. Since 1933, he has been affiliated with the 
College of Education, University High School. He 
holds membership in Phi Beta Kappa, Pi Mu Epsi- 
lon, Phi Delta Kappa, Kappa Delta Pi, and Phi 
Kappa Phi honorary societies. 

Dr. Hartley is listed in Who’s Who in Education 
and American Men of Science. He is a member of 
the Mathematical Association of America, National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, American 
Mathematical Society, Supervisors of Student 
Teaching, American Guild of Organists, and Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors. He is 
the author of several books and articles on advanced 
mathematics, in which he was graduated with high 
honors. ; 

Dr. Hartley will address the Mathematics Section 
in the Lodge Room of the Elks’ Club on Friday at 
2:00 P.M. 
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JUST ADOPTED 


Jor Use in Tennessee 





Johnson Publishing 
Company 


takes pleasure in announcing the following 
of their new titles which have been placed 
on the adopted list by the Tennessee Text- 
book Commission. 


——, 
INTERMEDIATE READERS 
Books IV, V and VI 
Trails Beckon — Brave and Glad 
The World Is Wide 





THE LANGUAGE WE USE 
Books I-IV 
—_e, 
Richmond 12, 








Virginia 


| Johnson Publishing Co. 

















famous Heath SEMES 


READING FOR INTEREST 
Witty and Others 
Grades 1-6 
HISTORY ON THE MARCH 
Allan Nevins, Consultant 
Grades 3-8 
SPELLING TO WRITE 
Wheeler and Moore 
Grades 2-8 
NUMBER READINESS, Revised 
Campbell, Wren, and Osburn 
Grades 3-8 
ENGLISH IN ACTION, Fourth Ed. 
Tressler and Others 
Grades 9-12 


PROGRESSIVE ALGEBRAS 
Wells and Hart 


Hart and Jahn 
Grades 7-9 


o£ Heath and Company 





50 Pryor Street, N. E., Atlanta 3 


MATHEMATICS IN ACTION, Second Ed. 
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DUAL ENGLISH PROJECT 
(Continued from page 17) 

The students in the library group 
had been relieved of wasting their 
time in intensive study drill and 
explanations of material with 
which they were already familiar. 
Hence, they did not develop a dis- 
taste for the grammar unit be- 
cause of needless repetition; but 
rather they had been stimulated 
to do their best on the unit, and 
their interest was kept at a high 
pitch of enthusiasm. On the oth- 
er hand, the students who had not 
mastered the fundamentals and 
who had previously had difficulty 
because of lack of knowledge of 
the subject, did not feel at all that 
they were retarded, but rather 
felt a sense of pride in their 
achievement. They welcomed the 
opportunity of being given this 
additional time and work. 

The businesslike procedure of 
the unit was a challenge to each 
student to do his best work. Cer- 
tain goals were reached. The 
entire group did the required 
amount of work in the study of 
grammar, and in addition those 
who did not need the intensive 
drill enjoyed the privilege of go- 
ing to the library for the develop- 
ment of interests of their own. 
The pupils were trained to think 
independently, work independent- 
ly, and act independently; and, at 
the same time, since each pupil 
received the training and instruc- 
tion which best fitted his need, the 
results made all feel that the proj- 
ect was a success both from the 
standpoint of library usage and 
English instruction. 


SCHOOLS WORK WITH 
OTHER AGENCIES 
(Continued from page 14) 
He should decide which agencies 
he can help most and should be 
sure that he is making a real con- 
tribution. He can easily “spread 
himself too thin.” 

The teacher should find ways in 
which students, too, can take part. 
This is how leadership develops— 
the widespread leadership that is 
essential to community growth. 
Working with agencies to improve 
their communities gives students 
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a sense of responsibility for the 
community, a real motive for be- 
coming educated people. 

Good schools become better 
when they help other agencies in 
their communities. 


Why Not— 

1. Find out what other agencies 
are doing in your community? 

2. Keep your community in- 
formed about its agencies? 

3. Prepare instructional mate- 
rials that describe the programs 
of community agencies. 

4. Secure help from _ specific 
agencies in your teaching? 

5. Help to coordinate education- 
al activities of all agencies? 

6. Help avoid unwise duplica- 
tion of services of agencies? 

7. Respond to the requests of 
agencies? 

8. Discover the need for new 
agencies? 

9. Bring in new agencies that 
are needed? 

10. Start some service which 
your community needs? 


11. Develop leadership to carry 
on new services? 

12. Make the school building a 
center for activities of agencies? 

13. Participate in the programs 
of other agencies? 

14. Find ways for your students 
to participate in the programs of 
other agencies? 

15. Help other agencies make 
their best possible contribution to 
the community? 





225 ROOMS 


JOHN 


Sevier 


HOTEL 


JOHNSON CITY 
TENNESSEE 
225 BATHS 
Rates from $2.50 
COFFEE SHOP 
M. T. McARTHUR, Manager 





Will Your Students Know 
How To Spell? 


GATEWAYS T0 
CORRECT SPELLING 


by Dr. Fred C. Ayer 


Spelling has now received the benefits of 
modern, scientific methods in the book "Gate- 
ways to Correct Spelling,” by Dr. Fred C. 
Ayer, professor of educational administration 
at the University of Texas. This book gives 








poor spellers the answers to many of their 
problems. Dr. Ayer carefully selected a basic 
list of 720 words which cause four-fifths of all 
spelling errors. He then devised a series of 
lessons utilizing the latest scientific, psycholo- 
gical methods for teaching the correct 
spelling of these words. The whole - word, 
hard spot system used so effectively in 
teaching G.I. Joe is supplemented by a va- 
riety of memory aids and visual drills that 
capture and maintain the interest of the 
student. Dr. Ayer also included thirty-seven 
word lists for people who need to specialize 
along certain lines, as well as a full explana- 
tion of the proper use of the dictionary. 

This book is invaluable to teachers and to 
anyone who needs to review his spelling as 
it points the way to erasing incorrect im- 
pressions in the easiest and most effective 
manner. 


Retail, $1.25; Wholesale, $1.00 


THE STECK €0. Sducational Publishers AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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REMEDIAL READING 
(Continued from page 19) 


All sorts of desirable ends may 
grow out of a program of this 
type. Spelling training should 
certainly be included, as should 
written composition and vocabu- 
lary building. 

The plan here outlined is only 
one of many which may prove 
effective with a high-school class 
that needs reading remediation. 
Instead of confining the program 
to the English class, for example, 
the school administrator may de- 
velop reading projects in classes 
in the social studies, natural sci- 
ence, and mathematics. Every 
teacher in high school is, directly 
or indirectly, a reading teacher. 


* 

MAURY COUNTY 
(Continued from page 21) 
sition. Now is the time to let 
them hear from us. Write, wire, 
telephone, or see our representa- 
tives in the state legislature. They 
may be addressed as follows: Sen- 
ator E. E. Loftin, Representative 
Wilse Akin, Representative R. M. 
Adcox, State Capitol Building, 
Nashville, Tennessee. Ladies and 
gentlemen, thanks for your past 
interest in education. Come and 
join our crusade for children. 
Good night. 


| 








GINGER! 























It’s a bouquet for my nature study 
teacher. 


NEW HORIZONS 


Suggestions we hope 
and interesting 


IN TEACHING 





New... Free 
STEPHEN 
FOSTER 

Song Book... 


FOR CLASSROOM AND 
SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES 





The Stephen Foster 
Memorial makes this 
new book,‘‘Songs of Stephen Foster’’, 
available to you so that the children of 
America may become more familiar 
with and enjoy learning and singing 
these widely-loved melodies—so much 
a part of this country’s song literature. 
There are 41 songs in all. 

INTERESTED as you are in teaching 
American history and music,the Foster 
Memorial suggests that the folk tunes 
in this book, accompanied by two 
authoritative, illustrated booklets on 
his life, work and times, may come to 
your aid in a number of ways: 


1 As“interest-arousers” for your 
classes in music and history. 

2 As source material for class themes 
and compositions. 

3 As help for students making Amer- 
ican history notebooks. 

4 As basis for pageants of American 
life and music. 

5 For choral work, etc. 


THIs Foster Song Book has been pre- 
pared especially for school and general 
use, taking into consideration necessary 
changes in key to bring songs within 
range of youthful voices. Two pages of 
Suggestions for arrangement of songs 


Peace in the world can only come 
if a law is agreed to, relating to inter- 
national relations, if there is a tribunal 
which can interpret that law and de- 
cide disputes between nations, and if 
the nations are willing to submit their 
disputes to impartial decision regard- 
less of the outcome. There can be no 
peace until the public opinion of the 
world accepts as a matter of course the 
decisions of an international] tribunal. 

-Robert A. Taft. 
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Portrait of 
Foster and 
facsimiles of 
the original 
sheet music 





are included along with historical notes 
about the songs, illustrations, etc. 
FOR THIS new book, “Songs of 
Stephen Foster’, and accompanying 
two booklets about him (in classroom 
quantities if desired) and for any 
information concerning this great 
American composer, you are cordially 
invited to write Mr. Fletcher Hodges, 
Jr., Curator, Stephen Foster Memo- 
rial, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 





IVe hope the side is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Vrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful 


to them. 
WRIG 
$m SPEA RMINT 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


is your standard of quality 
for complete chewing satisfaction 4s.1:5 


—«_, 








So much virtue is necessary for us 
to succeed! The aim to be achieved is, 
it seems to me, sufficiently noble, suf- 
ficiently great, and sufficiently beauti- 
ful to inspire and force us to surpass 
ourselves. Let us think, in order to 
sustain and encourage our efforts, of 
the reward which awaits us if in the 
height of our task we succeed in giving 
the world that peace which it deserves 
after so much suffering and so much 
sacrifice —Paul-Henri Spaak. 


~] 
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THE ART OF PLAIN TALK 
(Continued from page 23) 


should desire to prolong the study 
of socialism and capitalism for an 
additional period of time.” 

One more example. A popular 
textbook says: “The first perma- 
nent settlement in New England 
was made by the Pilgrims, or Sep- 
aratists, who established a colony 
on the coast of Massachusetts in 
1620. This settlement, the James- 
town, was promoted by a commer- 
cial company. These early set- 
tlers were interested in improving 
their economic conditions, but 
there was another factor which 
played a very important part, 
namely, religion.” 

This stilted, burdensome style is 
enough to bore a high school stu- 
dent to death. Consider, instead, 
the same facts in the words of 
Stephen Benet: “The Pilgrims 
landed on November 11, 1620, from 
a ship called the Mayflower. 

“Who were the Pilgrims, and 
why did they come to America? 
Were they adventurers, conquer- 
ors, gold seekers? 

“No, they were not... . They 
went to a great trouble and pain, 
uprooted their homes, left every- 
thing they had known behind, 
from the memories of childhood 
to the things in the house that one 
looks at and cannot take because 
there will be no room, and yet 
remembers. 

“They wanted to worship God 
in their own way. They were 
resolved and determined to wor- 
ship God in their own way... .” 

These passages, chosen at ran- 
dom, are but a few of the many 
which Dr. Flesch uses to illustrate 
his points. The Art of Plain Talk 
is written by a man who knows 
how to write and how to teach. 
It is a book which every teacher 
would enjoy, a book which would 
help every teacher in her work of 
teaching. 


CHORAL SPEAKING 
(Continued from page 22) 
ral speaking is being introduced 
to an inexperienced group, the 
simplest type to use is refrain. 
Carols and folk ballads are poems 
belonging to this type. 
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Two-part antiphonal is another 
type that may be used by the in- 
experienced director or group. 
Antiphonal means “tone against 
tone.” Sometimes  antiphonal 
singing choirs or echo choirs are 
heard in churches. Two-part cho- 
ral speaking balances many voices 
against others. Boys’ voices may 
be balanced against girls’ voices, 
light against dark, and soprano 
against alto. In two-part work, 
the timing from one side to an- 
other must be exact. In order to 
do this, the groups must feel the 
mood and meaning of the whole 
poem. 

The line-a-child arrangement 
gives each child a chance to speak 
one or more lines by himself. It 
stimulates initiative and leader- 
ship in the individual. Sometimes 
a unison beginning, a unison end- 
ing, or both is used with this type. 

Part speaking or part arrange- 
ment is the most difficult type of 
choral speaking from the arrange- 
ment point of view. It is usually 
used when the voices are matur- 
ing or adult. They are classified 
into light and dark voices; or high, 
middle, and low; or soprano, sec- 
ond soprano, and alto, according 
to their vocal range. This ar- 
rangement would be used more 
with upper grade and high school 
children, though it can be used in 
the intermediate grades. 

Unison speech, which means all 
voices speaking as one, is the most 
difficult type from the participa- 
tion angle. Care must be taken 
to get clear enunciation and cor- 
rect timing, or the result will be 
unintelligible. It requires abso- 
lute precision in attack, rate of 
speech, pausing, phrasing, inflec- 
tion, and emphasis. A group of 
people must be unified in thought 
and feeling, and the voices must 
be blended artistically. Not many 
poems are suited to the unison 
type of speaking. Ifthe theme of 
a poem is so collectively expressed 
that it cannot be used in part 
speaking, it may be used in uni- 
son. 

With as many different ways as 
there are to read and interpret 
poetry with a whole class partici- 
pating, it seems a shame not to 
give a child the great enjoyment 
of taking an active part in the 


reading. This is something he can 
do in choral speaking. In addition 
to what choral speaking does for 
a child, think what it does for the 
teacher and for the poem itself. 
No more dull, galloping, or halting 
through a well-known work until 
the teacher hopes she will never 
hear it again. Children who learn 
to read poetry with feeling and 
understanding will never mutilate 
it. 
* 
An Apple for the Teacher 


Teachers who are discouraged 
by low pay and, in many places, 
lack of public appreciation of the 
importance of teaching may get 
a “lift” out of the following ad- 
vertisement which has appeared 
with local sponsorship in a num- 
ber of Michigan, Indiana, and IIli- 
nois newspapers. 

The advertisement is a direct 
outgrowth of the education-indus- 
try conferences sponsored several 
years ago by the Defense Commis- 
sion and the National Association 
of Manufacturers. In setting up 
the meetings the commission 
worked with Henry E. Abt of N. 
A. M. Now Mr. Abt is managing 
director of Brand Names Founda- 
tion and is the author of the ad- 
vertisement reproduced below. 


We Have Been Meaning to Say 
This to You Teachers for 
a Long Time 

“The industries listed on this 
page manufacture products in 
Branch County (Coldwater, Mich- 
igan). All over the world these 
products stand for skillful work- 
manship and high standards of in- 
tegrity. 

“In a very real sense they stand 
for you and your teachings. All 
of the best you have taught is in 
these products. 

“Many is the time you have 
slaved after school to help Johnny 
understand how “xz” can equal the 
number ... or to help Mary com- 
prehend the importance of preci- 
sion. 

“The Johnnies and Marys you 
have taught are the men and wom- 
en whose intelligence and faith- 
fulness to standards give meaning 
to these brand names and trade- 
marks. 
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“Wherever these names go, they 
stand for the best in all of us, in 
places thousands of miles away, 
they are Branch County, doing its 
proud part in the service of human 
needs and happiness. 

“This is our way of saying to 
Branch County teachers, “thanks” 
—our own thanks and the thanks 
of everyone everywhere who en- 
joys the direct and ultimate bene- 
fit of your teachings. 

“Signed Midwest Foundry, 
Douglas Manufacturing Co., Duo 
Coach Co., Homer Furnace and 
Foundry Corp., McKenzie Milling 
Co., Bronson Reel Co., Bronson 
Tool & Die Co., Coldwater Dairy 
Co., L. A. Darling Co., Pratt Man- 
ufacturing Co., Quality Spring 
Products, Inc., C. Duke Muller In- 
dustries, Regal Manufacturing 
Co., M. T. Shaw, Inc., Schafter 
Manufacturing Co., Northern 
Michigan Machine Tool Co., Fran- 
cis Equipment Corp., Federal- 
Mogul Service.” 

«& 


PROMISING PRACTICES 
(Continued from page 33) 
term; therefore, it will be neces- 
sary for us to double our efforts 
to combat this evil. May I sug- 
gest a few things we may do to 
help keep the attendance as high 

as possible: 

1. Notify the attendance teach- 
er each week of your absentees so 
that she may contact the parents 
by a visit into the home or by 
mail. Blanks for weekly reports 
of delinquent pupils are available 
at the office. 

2. When a child returns to 
school after an absence, let him 
know that you regretted his fail- 
ure to be at his place of duty. 

3. Plan some interesting attend- 
ance contest for the pupils in each 
room for each month. 

4. Remind the children of the 
annual picture show party for 
those having perfect attendance 
for the year and that you are 
eager for your school to have a 
larger per cent of attendance than 
any other school in the county. 

5. Notify the attendance teacher 
if some child in your school be- 
comes home bound because of 
some illness or accident so that 
she may arrange for a teacher for 


this child. The State Department 
of Education has approved the 
counting of A. D. A. for such 
home-bound students. Credit 
will be given on attendance and 
A. D. A. in the grade in which 
the child is enrolled and at the 
school to which the child belongs. 

6. Write friendly letters to the 
parents on pupil progress and 
home conditions which might 
help to correct unsatisfactory 
progress being made by the child. 

7. Visit the homes of the chil- 
dren in your room. 


RADIO JOINS THE CRUSADE 
(Continued from page 24) 
But you and me couldn’t do 
it alone. We need everybody in 
this country to help us. Yes, if 
everybody would make those who 
are responsible for these teachers’ 
miserable salaries know that we 
don’t like it, then maybe they 
would decide to pay the teachers 
a decent living. Yes, all of us 
should make our school commit- 
tees and our boards of education 
and our mayors and our legisla- 
tures and our governors and our 
congressmen, and our senators... 
yes, even our president, realize 
how important it is to have teach- 
ers, and good teachers, and enough 
teachers. Let them know that we 
as taxpayers want them to spend 
our money to pay these teachers 
what they are really worth be- 
cause that will return tremendous 
dividends to us. Yes, Mr. Som- 
mers, it shouldn’t take much 
brains to figure out that there can 
be no better investment in the 
future of our country than in our 
own children. 
[Curtain] 


THE MISSING LINK 
(Continued from page 29) 
mothers of our boys and girls—to 
help set things right. Local school 
boards and state legislatures will 
listen when women’s clubs, par- 
ent-teacher associations, and wom- 
en as individuals make them- 
selves heard above the voices of 
the confirmed and extreme local- 

ists. 

The time may well come, as it 
did in the 1930’s, when the federal 
government will find itself faced 


it. 
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with the problem of “a lost gen- 
eration” unable to secure a foot- 
hold on the ladder of productive 
life. If it does, I hope that there 
will then be in existence many of 
these community institutes, so 
widespread and so firmly estab- 
lished as integral parts of the ed- 
ucational systems of the states 
that any federal expenditures for 
relief of youth unemployment 
may be properly channeled to 
these state-local institutions un- 
der circumstances that will safe- 
guard state and local controls and 
redound to the permanent benefit 
of the nation’s most precious hu- 
man resource—the oncoming gen- 
eration of youth. 





American Education 
W eek, November 
9-15, 1947 


General Theme: The Schools 
Are Yours 
DatiLy Topics 

Sunday, November 9—Se- 
curing the Peace. 

Monday, November 10— 
Meeting the Emergency in 
Education. 

Tuesday, November 11— 
Building America’s Future. 

Wednesday, November 12 
—Strengthening the Teach- 
ing Profession. 

Thursday, November 13— 
Supporting Adequate Educa- 
tion. 

Friday, November 14—En- 
riching Home and Commu- 
nity Life. 

Saturday, November 15— 
Promoting Health and Safe- 


ty. 
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Teachers’ 
Bookshel 


BEFORE WE SPELL, Grade 1, and 
WE SPELL AND WRITE, Grades 2, 3, 
4, and 5. By Lewis, et al. The Mc- 
Cormick-Mathers Publishing Compa- 
ny, Atlanta, Georgia. Spelling and 
writing are taught as a combined pro- 
gram in the BEFORE WE SPELL and 
WE SPELL AND WRITE books. Real- 
izing the ability to spell is essential for 
writing, the authors have provided a 
complete spelling course and a supple- 
mentary writing program for each 
grade. 





se 


GATEWAYS TO CORRECT SPELL- 
ING. By Fred C. Ayer, 176 pages. 6 x 
9. The Steck Company. $1.25. A new 
approach to the teaching of spelling for 
high school, commercial, and adult stu- 
dents is presented in GATEWAYS TO 
CORRECT SPELLING. Extensive re- 
search in these fields enabled the au- 
thor to develop psychologically effec- 
tive methods of teaching spelling in 
advanced levels, and the result is a 
simple, yet scientific and up-to-date 
treatment of the problem of correct 
spelling. 


* 
ALGEBRA AND YOU. By G. C. 
Bartoo and Jesse Osborn. A text in 


first-year algebra. Cloth bound. Il- 
lustrated. 520 pages. Price, $1.92 list. 
Webster Publishing Company, St. Lou- 
is. Fresh to the field of high school 
algebra is Webster’s new 1947 textbook 
in first algebra, ALGEBRA AND YOU, 
by G. C. Bartoo and Jesse Osborn. 
Bartoo, professor of mathematics at 
Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, and Osborn, principal of 
Blow Branch High School, St. Louis, 
Missouri, have prepared an algebra 
whose striking new features are sure 
to arouse the enthusiasm of high school 
mathematics teachers over the nation. 


THE SOUTH AND THE NATION. 
By George H. Slappey, Haywood J. 
Peace, Jr., and Pansy Slappey. Hob- 
son Book Press. $3.50. These three 
residents of Atlanta have produced a 
new kind of American history, de- 
signed as a textbook for high school 
students. The approach is from the 
viewpoint of the South and the empha- 
sis is naturally upon the growth of the 
South, though it does not neglect its 
interrelation with national growth and 
development. It is a readable outline 
of American history from the earliest 
beginnings down to the present, and 
as such it must naturally cover quite a 
bit of ground in short space. But the 
authors have made the most of their 
less than 450 pages and have produced 
a popular guide to the high points of 
our country’s coming of age. Grown- 
ups will enjoy the book too for a quick 
refresher to events they may have for- 
gotten. Many old and rare engravings 
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and woodcuts are included which add 
much to the value of the book.—Ralph 
Morrissey, in The Nashville Tennes- 
sean. 

2? 

THE FIRST FREEDOM, by Morris 
L. Ernst, is of much importance to 
teachers because it deals with the men- 
tal life of our people and has to do with 
the distribution of information which 
we need to guide our individual living 
and our public policy. First, the book 
explores the philosophy of freedom on 
which we as a people have staked our 
all. It then gives a factual exposition 
of the trends, practices, and controls 
of press, radio, and movies and shows 
the amazing trend toward monopoly in 
those fields. Third, it discusses means 
of reversing the monopoly trend and 
working away from the present cartel- 
ization of press, radio, and movies... . 
In naming the important book here 
each year, we have sought to empha- 
size a volume which, if widely read, 
would do most to advance our common 
humanity in the direction of democrat- 
ic ideals. This book is published by 
The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Av- 
enue, New York 11, New York. 1946. 
316 pp. $3.00.—From N. E. A. Journal, 
January, 1947. 


Whatever political differences there 
may be among us, we are firmly and 
irrevocably committed to the principle 
that it is our right and the right of 
every people to organize their eco- 
nomic and political destiny through the 
freest possible expression of their col- 


lective will. We oppose privilege at 
home and abroad. We defend freedom 
everywhere. And in our view human 
freedom and human progress are in- 
separable.—President Truman. 


I have never heard that either of the 
words “right” or “wrong” has two 
meanings. It is my opinion in fact. 
my strong conviction, that wrong, no 
matter where found or in whom, is 
wrong; this is equally true of right. 
The United Nations should, therefore. 
have one yardstick by which to deter- 
mine the actions of all nations, so that 
whoever is wrong is wrong, and who- 
ever right is right. When that is 
determined, the wrong should be im- 
mediately remedied and the right up- 
held.—A. Cassell. 
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VICTOR 16mm Equipment 


— children are taught, 16mm sound motion pictures 
now bring a new world of learning into their lives. 


The little red school house has the same advantages in visual edu- 
cation as does the modern city school—thanks to thousands of 
films and a VICTOR 16mm Sound Projector. To get the most out of 
today’s many splendid films on every subject, depend on Victor 
for certainty of performance... ease of operation . . . film safety 
... picture brilliance and sound fidelity. There are many VICTOR 
exclusive features that make it the “finest in 16mm equipment.” 


The Following Authorized Victor Representatives 
Will Gladly Serve You: 


AUDIO-VISUAL ELECTRIC HOME FRANK L. ROUSER 
EQUIPMENT CO., INC. APPLIANCE CO. Co., Inc. 
511'/ Church Street 27 Frazier Avenue 317 West Church Avenue 
Phone 5-5362 7-1032 3-0409 
Nashville 3 Chattanooga 5 Knoxville 11 
BELEW FILMS RENT-A-MOVIE 
1301 Moore Street CORPORATION 
Phone 3196 406 South Second Street 
Phone 37-1929 


Bristol Memphis 3 














THE NEW TENNESSEE TEXTBOOK LIST 


Tennessee schools will heartily endorse the action of the State Textbook Authority in placing on the 
Multiple List the fine array of Allyn and Bacon publications. Each book has a record of success through- 
out the nation that is assurance to the adopting committees that it will prove successful in their schools. 


Many of the books are already widely used in the State. Stull and Hatch: Our World Today Geographies, 
Burleson-Cash: Adventures in English, and the Quinlan Basal Readers, for example. Schools using such 
series have in their copies of the books a fine investment. As in the past, so in the future, any needed 
changes, such as those in the Geographies, for example, will be made from year to year to keep the 


books constantly up-to-date. 


ELEMENTARY BOOKS 


STULL AND HATCH: OUR WORLD TODAY 
GEOGRAPHIES. Victory Editions (1946) 


Up-to-date Geographies fitly named OUR WORLD TO- 
DAY. Their global, polar projection, and air maps are a 
feature. This series introduced to the elementary schcols 
the New Geography, the study of relationships between 
man and environment, in contrast to the older study of 
physical geography. This new Geography with its devel- 
opment of a sympathetic understanding of peoples of 
other nations has been fulfilling a mission constantly 
increasing in importance since these authors’ original 
editions appeared. 


BURLESON-CASH: ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 
(Grades 3-8) 


One of the finest compliments to this series is a recently 
released study from the Schoo] of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, One Hundred and Fifty Years of 
Grammar Textbooks. The Burleson-Cash books are used 
as the example of the best teaching materials of the past 
five years. 


THE QUINLAN BASAL READERS 


This series has solved the reading problem of the primary 
grades in so many schools that teachers using the books 
are their best spokesmen. One has only to see a group of 
beginners reading Winky, the Pre-Primer, to appreciate 
the child-interest of the books. This interest pays divi- 
dends in that each child really learns to read, for this 
interest leads into the most carefully planned program of 
vocabulary control, repetition of words, comprehension 
exercises, and the like yet to appear in a series of primary 
readers. 


CARPENTER AND BAILEY: ADVENTURES IN 
SCIENCE (Grades 1-8) 


With elementary science now made a basal subject in 
Tennessee schools, this new series will be much in de- 
mand. A recent review of some length in School Science 
and Mathematics describes the books: “This is one of the 
most attractive, interesting, and alluring sets of readers 
ever put on the market: this is the best set of elementary 
science books ever offered.” 


TOWNSEND: OUR AMERICA (Grade 4 or 5) 


A popular new Pictorial History: bright color illustrations 
interpret each page. Four-color key pictures introduce 
each unit. Picture maps in color explain each important 
event. Large page, simple English, clear type, short para- 
graphs. Meets every requirement of the recent American 
History Report. The one book simple enough for the 
fourth or fifth grade. 


HIGH SCHOOL BOOKS 


NOTE: THE STATE TEXTBOOK AUTHORITY STATES: “BOOKS 
APPROVED FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS ARE ALSO APPROVED FOR 
USE IN THE SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES OF THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS AS WELL AS IN THE NINTH GRADE OF SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL AND VICE VERSA.” 


SOCIAL STUDIES: 

Hughes: BUILDING CITIZENSHIP (1946) 

Hughes: MAKING OF TODAY’S WORLD (1946) 
Magruder: AMERICAN GOVERNMENT (1947) 

Each of these books holds first place throughout the nation 
in its field. Each is kept constantly up-to-date in the new 
printings each year. Schools using the books are assured 
of having up-to-date books the last year of the adoption, 
as they are the first year. 


SCIENCE: 

Wood and Carpenter: OUR ENVIRONMENT: HOW WE 
USE AND CONTROL IT (1946) 

Smallwood, Reveley, Bailey: NEW BIOLOGY 

Brownlee and Others: ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 
(1946) 

Fuller, Brownlee, Baker: ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 
(1946) 

In their several editions the General Science, Biology, and 

Chemistry have continued to hold first place in their 

fields. Each book of the science series is equipped with a 

most teachable laboratory manual and a complete teach- 

er’s manual. (Our Environment: Its Relation to Us and 

How We Adapt Ourselves to It are the 7th and 8th grade 

books of the series.) 


MATHEMATICS: 

Edgerton and Carpenter: ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 
Edgerton and Carpenter: INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 
Edgerton and Carpenter: GENERAL MATHEMATICS 
Avery: PLANE GEOMETRY AND SOLID GEOMETRY 
Books written by classroom teachers and carefully ad- 
justed to the needs of present-day pupils. They are 
among the most widely used books in their subjects. 
Splendid workbooks are available for the beginning Alge- 
bra and Plane Geometry: complete teacher’s manuals for 
each book. (First and Second Courses in the New Mathe- 
matics are the 7th and 8th grade books of the series.) 


OTHER NOTEWORTHY HIGH SCHOOL BOOKS 


Hughes: FUNDAMENTALS OF ECONOMICS 

Cole and Montgomery: SCHOOL SOCIOLOGY 

Greer: HOME ECONOMICS SERIES 

Smith-Thompson: LATIN SERIES 

Chardenal: FRENCH SERIES 

DeVitis: SPANISH SERIES 

Center and Holmes: ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH 

Center and Holmes: ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH COMPO- 
SITION 

Van Cleef: GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


GLOBAL 


Workbooks and Teacher’s Manuals are available for all principal books. 


ALLYN and BACON 


181, PEACHTREE STREET 
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